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PREFACE. 


I N view of tlie formidable length of the “ bill of fare ” 
set forth in the index of this book, it may be 
well to state at the outset that only a few of the 
chapters are at all lengthy, and that most of them are 
short articles which have appeared at various times 
in Laxm Tennis and can each be read through in a few 
minutes. Those who do not want to trouble them- 
selves with pure tennis technicalities but who might 
possibly be interested by other parts of the book will 
have no difficulty in avoiding the_ former, for they 
are all grouped together in consecutive chapters (V. to 
XI. ) in'the second section. No doubt the book would 
iiave been improved by some action photographs 
(which may be added in a later edition), but my aim 
has been to make the letterpress edear and explicit 
rather than to rely on the adventitious aid of the 
camera, dffiere has lately hoen such a deluge of 
“ actiou photographs ” that it may he well to point out 
that the services of a good photographer are not in 
thcimselvos a sufficient rjualiftcation for writing a hook 
on lawn tennis if neither the tennis-writer nor his 
act ion- photographer” is acquainted with the first 
rudiments of the practice of lawn tennis. ^ 

The question of diet has been dealt with at some 
length in the present work. Although most of my 
conclusions have been drawn primarily from lawn- 
tennis playing, I venture to hope that they may possess 
some interest and value not merely for tennis plajiers 
tmt for otbers ivho are interested in the siih.icct. for 
live information of tho.se who have lately hoen 
revising ” their ordinary dieti may mention t n at 
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I sliall shortly publish a cheap work (called " The 
Great Diet Qaostiou”) doalhig: almost csclusivoly with 
that topic. 

I am well aware that a hook such as tins, wlucJi 
mi^ht be supposed, froiu its title, to deal solcdy w’ith 
a particular form of light recreation, starts at a, great 
disadvantage with those who do not follow tliat recrea- 
tion. I venture, however, to think tliat some of the 
articles in the first and third sections ofdlie hook, sucli 
as those on “ Born Champions ’’ and“ Climate,” may he 
interesting to some who are outside the lawn-tennis 
world. 

Although it is hardly likely that I shall be accused 
by any reader of this book of under-rating the import- 
ance of really athletic, games, I desire to protest in the 
name of common sense against the vxew's on this 
subject expressed in a recent book by Mr. Eustace Miles 
called “A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression.” At 
page 332 of that production he says of “ play ” that it 
has the foioer to train people for nearly the whole of 
life, and on page 329 lie says : “ Surely, on the whole, 
play is hotter /or the world and for posterity than most 
things that m^st people do now. If we contrast it with 
most of the other outlets which life offers as alterna- 
tives, how many of these are, on the whole, both so 
genuinely attractive and so_ harmless or^ positively 
useful"? ’’ Such statements, if acted on, could have but 
one result, viz., tb bring trade to a standstill and man 
to the workhouse. Consiclering the amount of attention 
which iilr. Miles’s opinions receive, it may not be 
amiss to cite seA'ernl other gems from the same chef 
d’muvre. At page 332 he .says: — “ It is not too much 
to say that hy studying the hehaviour of hoys in 
games, athletic.s, and self-defence, we could mosl 
easily find out in what subjects, in what professions, 
they are likely to succeed.” We can picture to 
ourselves the schoolmaster of the future scuimiiig 
his pupils on the tennis court and saying to liimsolf, 
“ I sec Browm ‘ smashes ’ like a surveyor, Jones 
‘cuts’ like a cotton-spinuer, Robinson’s undcr-hand 
drive stamps him as a solicitor, .lolmson volleys like a 
horn analytical chemist, and MHiite has the regular 
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‘diplomatic ’ service.” Mr. Miles’s sense of proportion 
is excpiisite. lie displays it most strikingly in 
Lis rimiurks about “ nnatliletic hobbies,” which _ is 
the ililosiaii term for that practical education 
in (diemistry and technology by means of which 
the United States has lately astonished the com- 
mercial world. He speaks of technology (the 
one thing which can preserve onr manufactures and 
export trade under modern competition) as “ a healthy 
or, at any rate, harmless attraction,” the object of which 
is “ some sort of self-control,” or “ some sort of self- 
exprcssioji,” but never “some sort of bread and 
butter.” He includes engineering, modelling, draw- 
ing, and carpentering under the aforesaid term, 
and he seems to regard them as a new kind 
of srpiash racquets. In fact, he definitely calls 
them “a supplement to good play.” Wo can now per- 
ceive that St. Paul’s Cathedral and the steam-engine 
were merely the result of the “unathletic hobbies” of 
Wren and Stephenson. Mr. Miles, in fact, classes these 
arts and sciences with “Bridge” and “Hap,” for ho 
sa5^s : “ If science does not interest the schoolboys, com- 
petitivo card games may he substituted.” _ At a time 
when U’c see our foreign trade slowly vanisliing llu ough 
our, lack of technical education among the better 
classes, no madder term for it than “ unathletic 
hobbies” could possibly have been coined. The Ger- 
man “hobby” for coal-tar products alone is said to 
yield them many millions a year. I have examined 
.some statements on diet, &c., made by Mr. Miles in the 
2000 and more page.s lie has given to the public in my 
other work on “ The Great Hiet . Question,” so 1 will 
merely add here his new definition of the soul (from 
page 408 of “ A Boy’s Control ”) which I recommend 
to the theologians of the day: "The soul involves the 
all-round -fitness , including a feeling of satisfaction and 
a successful body and mind in many spheres.” 

In concluding this somewhat ramblmg preface, I 
wouldexpress the hope that although the present volume 
is in fact a miscellanys of various tennis subjects, it will 
not therefore turn out to be what has been called a 
“ mis-,so]I-any.” 
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M ISCELLANEOUS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE “CITY MAN" AND WINTER TENNIS. 

I N diatributing tlio prizes at the recent Newcastle 
Tournament, Lord Armstrong, the head of a firm 
which has a yery large , numher of employees, is re- 
ported to have dwelt on the advantages afforded hy 
lawn tennis (as compared \vith other games) to business 
men in the way_ of obtaining a great deal of exercise 
in a very short time. I have no donbt Lord Armstrong 
mentally contrasted it with whole-day matches at 
cricket and rounds of golf, which take up htilf the dav 
as a minimum. In a play called “A Man of Eorty^’ 
at the St. James’s Theatre several years ago, one of 
the leading characters xrsed also to give expression to 
this fact hy saying, "At Ranelagh, like the Scotch, vro 
play golf very slow, and drink very long, and sometimes 
I’ve been bunkered in the bar for hours.” Lawn 'ennis 
is a more rapid form of amusement. It is now, I fancy, 
fairly well r(3eognised among English husiness men that 
as no one is made of mind alone, without proper bodily 
cxorci.so no one can long use his mental faculties to 
the grealest advantage. But the obtaining of this 
proper quota of exercise amid the hurry and drive of 
large commercial towns is quite another story, and, in 
fact, I make hold to assert that throughout the seven 
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montlis of the year from October to May a large 
majority of those cng-aged in commerce in Ejiglaiid gel 
verV little outdoor exercise except at the week-ends. 
The conditions of light and climate usually forbid any- 
thing else at present, except for early-morning en- 
thusiasts. There has recently been a great deal of tallf 
about what is called “ the Simple Life.’/ It is, 1 think, 
generally admitted that one of the chief requisites foi' 
leading that life consists in tho prodiuition of a 
natural appetite for natural food by outdoor work or 
exercise. What chance, then, have the bulk of the 
huge army of City clerks of leading a natural life; in 
winter P In effect they have hardly any. A few hav(; 
enough resolution to go for walks in the darknes.s, 
slush, and fog of the morning_ or evening, but tbe 
majority, when the opportunity offers, endeavour 
to satiate the imperious craving for relaxation 
after long days of travail in the fetid atmosphere 
of London offices, or in the relaxing “fuggy” air 
of London streets, by exchanging one bad atmos- 

? here for a worse in some “ place of amusement,” 
t is because I believe that not merely the employed 
but the employer as well would iu tho end derive great 
financial benefit through the increased efficiency of his 
employees that I venture to suggest to the latter 
that the way to solve the problem of winter exercise 
for business men consists in the erection of covered 
lawn-tennis courts in the suburhs, with an electric 
lighting apparatus such as is in use at the courts 
in Stockholm. By this means, in the early morn- 
ing or in the long winter evening a mim could obtain 
enough exercise in an hour to keep him as fit and well 
for his work ns he could desire and to ward off ihat 
breakdown in health which the eonditiniis of eoui- 
mexcial life in London so often produce. There is a 
vast difference between the tennis hall and the music 
AaK in their effects as place, s of amusement on their 
respective votaries. Physiologi!9t,s tell us that life is only 
maintained by a constant adaptation of the organism to 
it.s ever-changing environment. Tho / organism ” in a 
modern London office has an environment which 
is undoubtedly about as difficult for adaptation 
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I (from tlie point of view of liealtli) . as could Ikj 

i imagiued. If anyone lias not personally experienced 

j tkis, let liim go and mark tke uniform gravity 

;! wliicli prevails in ’bus, “tube,” and street of tke 

i metropolis. London stands alone in the world. 

: Glasgow is the second largest city of the kingdom, 

i yet one can walk from Sauchiehall Street to the 

wild liilLs and back again in an afternoon. “Withiu 
an hour on foot from the Bing-Strasse in Vienna I 
have “ put up ” a hare and some partridges. It would 
be difficult to do this from Cheapside in the same time. 
The inhabitants of Ancient Borne doubtless suffered 
from many drawbacks, but they were at least in happy 
ignorance of the pleasures of ten miles an hour in 
the fog on the “South-Eastern and Chatham” at the 
beginning and at the end of a London day. The 
1 conditions of life in many large cities are unpleasant, 

but nowhere else are they like those of London, where 
one of the smaller suburbs is larger than many a 
European capital. 

There is all the difference in the world between physi- 
cal exercise and physical recreation. Even if anyone 
has the resolution to take enough exercise in the winter 
evenings to preserve his health, the walk is a very 
different thing as regards exhilaration from two or 
three good sets of tennis. Next to fhc strain of a 
long case in the poisonous atmosphere of the Law 
Courts, I faircy a Cambridge Tripos examination, in 
which the work of several years has to be compressed 
I and displayed in eighteen hours, is about as severe as 

one could want ; ymt many a man finds every year that 
n spin on the river or a few sets of tennis “ on the 
backs ” in the evenings enable him creditably to endure 
that ordeal of three or four days without serious incon- 
venience. The Londoner in the winter constantly gets 
the oi’deal without the relaxation of the exercise. Hence 
he often “ hi’eaks down.” The character of a man’s 
amusements has a great deal more to do with the 
c.liaracter of his work than most people imagine, 
There is another vory large class which would, I think, 
benefit greatly by the construction of winter tennis 
courts in London and the suburbs. T refer to the 
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snlrarlmii girl. Wlien the weather is Ion wot or foggy 
for hookey matches or for the damp joys of llui golf 
oom'.se in winter (a thing that happens _a1)otit four ihi>s 
a week on the average), it is a ca.se of either no ('xereise 
at all or a heroic trudge through the muddy roads. 

Tlierefore, I assert that the covered-courts movement 
would he a godsend to this class in the winler nunilhs, 
and it would also in. many cases form a general 
social centre, a common interest and i'oimIokvous in Iho 
suhuj'hs, a thing in which, they are at present almosl 
entirely lacking. The suhurhs of London in winter 
recall Carlyle’s remark about Chelsea in August — that 
outside of “La Trappe ” (monastery) it would he hard 
to find anything like it. If I might hazard a prophecy, 
I sliould 'say that we are most likely to see a move in 
the right direction in this matter in Newcastle, where the 
bracing climate develops a wonderful energy in busi- 
ness and sport. Covered courts would be. as benofieial 
in the large provincial towns in 'the winter as in the 
suburbs of London. The best way to get the thing 
done consists in proving to “ head.s of firm.s ” mid other 
capitalists that winter tennis coiirts would ju the end 
tend greatly to improve the business capacity of their 
employees. 

It must he admitted by the most casual observer of 
the field of athletics in England that the resjieotahle, 
tax-paying, pew-renting section of the community holds 
far too much aloof from l:hat field, a large portion of 
which is usually occupied by the dregs of the middle 
class, and sometimes by those who are among the 
scourges of the country. There is, of conrse, a large 
sprinkling of the better sort, hut nevertheless it iniist 
he confessed that there is at present a strong affinity 
between the field of athletics and the scum of society, 
In view of the part played by outdoor sport in keeping 
people in health, I should he glad if anyone could 
explain to me why this should he ,so. Eoasihly, the 
explanation is to be found in the fact that people 
who spend their lives in hanging about racecourses are 
confused with athletes. Both are classed alike under 
the term “ sportsman,” and “ sport ” is eonsequently 
in bad odour with many people. As long as a mail 
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tvlio spends Iiis days sitting on coaches beside lunch 
luimpers at races, or putting “ fivers ” on ‘‘ favourites,” 
is confused with a man who has a good average at cricket 
or rides straight to hounds or plays good tennis, so 
long will the term “ sportsman ” convey an innuendo 
which it does not deserve. 

I should describe the present siate of English 
athletics as somewhat “ inorganic.” The athletic needs 
of the people are too much left to take care of them- 
selves, and, while the favoured few get everything 
done for them in the way of athletic recreation, tlie 
needs of the m.'ijoi'ity get very little attention. I have 
seen a sort of “ municipal tennis club ” in Copenhagen 
whore twenty-five gravel courts had been constructed 
for the recreation of the people, which might well ho 
imitated here. 

The need for exercise, which is only second to 
i the need for food, is thus described by Addison 

' in the “Spectator” of .171.1 ; --“There is a story in 

the Arabian Nights tales of a king who had long 
languished under an ill-hahit of body and had taken 
abundance of remedies to no purpose. At length, says 
the fable, a physician cured him by the following 
method : Ho took a hollow hall of wood and filled it 
with several drugs; after which he closed it up. _He 
likewise took a mall [a sort of racquet], and after having 
hollowed the handle and that part which strikes the 
ball, he enclosed in them several drugs after the same 
manner as in the hall. He then ordered the strltan to 
exercise bimself early in the morning with these instru- 
ments till such time as he should sweat; when, as the 
story goes, 'the virtue of the jnedicamonts perspiring 
through the wood had ,so good an influence on the 
sultan’s constitution that they cured him of an indis- 
position wbicli all the compositions he had taken 
inwardly bad not been able to remove. This Eastern 
allegory shows ns that exercise is the most effectual 
pliysic. . . . All those inward applications which are 
an much in practice among xis are for the most part 
nolbing else hut expedients to make luxxiry consistent 
with .health ._ The apothecary is perpetually employed 
in countermining the cook and the vintner.” ' 


CHAPTER II. 

ATHLETICS AND THE BRAIN. 


great question as to tire ell'ects of pliysical 
exercise on the reflective faculties, of whieii tlie 
l)rain is the irhysical organ, is one which has hitherto 
received scarcely any scientifle attention in England. It 
is often contended that games use up energy and distract 
attention which would otherwise ho hestorved on business. 
I have no doubt that in many cases excessive athletics 
are a curse both to employer and employed from a 
financial point of view. Eor a man has only a 
certain amount of available energy, anci if exorci.se be 
too severe or prolonged, the energy required for menial 
exertion will probalrly bo deficient on the following 
day. Very few people trouhle to make any inquiries 
beyond this point, although there is a great deal 
beyond it, especially as regards the eerebpl effects 
of athletics after due rest. Every University athlete 
w'ho happens also to be some I bin g of a scholar could 
no doubt tell us much that w'ould bo interesting about 
the effects, for example of boat-racing and training 
on his mental poivers, which are often quile the opposite 
of what is supposed. The chief physiological reason 
ivhy exercise nndonhtedly does, under some cii'cum- 
slances, greatly stimulate* the action of the brain is to 
bo found in the fact that every limb has its separate 
motor area iiy the brain, from which it is W'orkod, and 
which is ill its iiirii affected in various ways by siioli 
working. Now, the brain is, of course, “ all bm'uul up 
together,” and consequonlly I take it that the grout 
stimulation of the mental faculties which certain kinds 
of oxeroise produce arises from the fact that ail jiarts 
of the brain slinre to some extent in the .stinuilaUng 
cflects produced in the locomotor areas of it by oxi!rci.su. 
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The use of (lie loft liantl as weli as tlie riglit no doubt 
has some stimulating effect on the brain. Takej_ for 
example, the case of rowing, and more especially 
Kculling. I do not mean the sort of roAving produced 
by wha't is called in the Navy the “ dockyard dip,” but 
good roAving in racing eights.” 

Although I am, of course, aware that after rowing 
a ‘‘ full-course trial” or sculling for fifteen miles a 
man is not of mnch nso for brain Avork for the rest 
of the day, nevertheless I found over and over again 
at Camhridge and elsewhere that the elfect of this 
jiai'ticular exercise, in moderation, in stimulating the 
action of the brain was wonderful. In my ex- 
perience, both rowing and sculling, provided thci/ are 
not too prolonged, tend to produce mental activity, 
and I take it that the extreme^ vivacity and 
cheerfulness which “ crews ” so often display are partly 
due to this cause. It has been said,_ by Mr. Eustace 
Miles among others, that men in rowing training can- 
not study. As regards my own experience, I can only 
say that I have never in my whole life found my head 
so’ clear for study as in the four morning hours belAA'een 
breakfast and lunch during rowing training at Cam- 
bridge — i.e.., before the iwing took place. It was 
Avorth going to the University for that experience of 
perfect health in mind and body, if for no other. Too 
heavy a training breakfast (I rcmomlpr one man Avho 
ate eighteen poached eggs at a sitting!) would, of 
course, have put study out of the question, but there 
AAms no need to eat all the “ courses ” of that meal. 

As regards the cerebral effects of lawn tennis, I have 
obseiwed one definite fact in my OAvn experience. 
■\Vlienever I have taken part in one of those prolonged 
contests such as occur, perhaps, a dozen times in a 
player’s whole exporionco, and last perhaps for tAVO or 
three hours, I have invariahly observed that sooner or 
laler, alter plenty of rest, their eifeet on the mind was 
as if every! hing AA'bich clogged and obstrueled ils free 
action aa'cto SAA’opt aAA-ay, and one’s porceptinns were im- 
measurably clearer and stronger than usual. Mias 
Mn,ri'f> C!orelli, in discussing m one of the London 
papers Avhat she called “ ball-game maniacs,” expressed 
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Ui .0 ojtiiiion tluit lawn tcnmK tended to ‘‘ wooden izo aiid 
lealliorizo” tlio lirain. llul, aeeording jo my (!xj)fj i- 
ence, I slionld any that, in moderation, it does exactly 
the opposite. 

It is no doubt true that many of the mental faoultioa 
cither lie fallow or rust if athletics are not daily 
balanced by brain work, but that the former tentl (in 
moderation) to stimulate and not to retard the latter 
is shown by the Latin proverb “ Solyitur aiiibulando.” 
Moreover, afl;er a fairly wide observation of lawn-tonuis 
players, 1 shonld say that (especially as regards the 
suo'tos.sful cues) the game tends directly to develop 
shrewdness, humour, and mother-wit even in those who 
have uo intellectual interests. 

As it is hardly possible not to be aware that the 
question of the amount, of lime consumed in athletics, 
especially at scliool and college, is a l)uruing one in 
England to-<lay, 1 have in.serted hero some of the 
ablest remarks I. have over read on the STihject, from the 
pun of an American, General E. A. Walker, w'ho, after 
obtaining the highest honours (and many wounds) in 
the Givil War, became one of the first professors of 
political economy in the world. I intended to have 
condensed his remarks on athletics, Imt they all seemed 
so admirable that I did not like to do so. They are 
from a chapter on “ College Athletics.” He says : — 

“ No theme is to-day of greater conse(iuence to the 
colleges and nniversities of our land, whether ns in- 
fluencing school discipline or as affecting the standard 
of scholarsbip. The past ten years have witnessed a 
remarkable tlevelopraent (in college athletics). The 
rising pas, si on for athletics has carried all before it, 

. . . Among the governing bodies some applaud, sojuc 
doubt, some disapproyo; others arc simply dazed and 
know not what to think. In tbe iaj'gcr community 
there is, perhaps, an even more pronounced divurgcnce 
of opinion. There is a host of editors, preachers, and 
men of affairs in the outside world, and a host of 
parents and guardians more directly concerned, who 
are .sure that it is all of evil; that the colleges are 
simply going wild over athletic sports. To many of 
these it is a monstrous thing that large bodies of yo'ung 
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sireag'Tii. 

He tlieu goes on to say tliat before tlie War of Seces- 
sion (18G1) “ tlironghont the wider coimnnnity there 
was almost no athleticism. . . . Almost no honour tvas 
then given to a young man beeanse he was strong, 
swift, courageous, or enduring. The college hero of 
those days was ajit to be a young man of towering 
foreliead, from which the hair was carefully brushed 
backwards and upwards to give the full elfect to his 
remarkable phrenological developments. His cheeks 
uvero pale, his digestion pretty certain to be bad. He 
was self-conscious, introspective, and indulged in 
moods as became a child of genius. He had yearnings 
and aspirations, and not infrequently mistook physical 
lassitude for intellectuality, and the gnawings of dys- 
pepsia for spiritual cravings._ He went througli moral 
crises and mental fermentations which seemed to him 
tremendous. From the gloomy recesses of his unvonti- 
lated room he periodically came forth to astound his 
fellow-students with poor imitations of Coleridge, De 
Quincy, Carlyle, and Goethe. 

“ Sometimes they were thunderous orators, more 
Webs ter ian than Webster. . . But, however the 

type of the college hero might vary, speech-making, 
debating, and hae writing were the be-all and the end- 
all of college training, as in the world outside the 
college speeeh-makiug, debating, and fine writing wore 
the sole recognised .signs and proofs of greatness. 
Physical force, dexterity, and endurance, capacity for 
action, nerve and will-power we.nt for little or nothing 
so far as puljlic admiration was concernocl. State.s- 
manship itself was ijerverted by eagerness to seek 
occasions for oratorical display. . . . Shrill-voiced 
cleclaimers could catch the car of a nation given over 
to the hist of ivords. ‘ Sir,’ said Daniel Webster, ‘ the 
curse of this country has heen its eloquent men." ... 
There was contempt for physical prowess. Brains and 
brawn were supposed to be developed in invej'se ratio. 
Affected notions about intellectuality and spirituality- 
had almost complete control of the popular thought. 
The only ihiiigs to be admired were mind and soul. 



Strong'lli was believed to be closely alrin to brulalily. 
Danger, positive danger, to spirituality, if not also to 
morality, lay in physical force and exuberant vitality. 
Tlie sazne notions perverted ideals of womanly grace 
and beauty. ... Languor and pallor were attractive, 
delicacy of frame and limb was admired. 

“ The indifference towards, or the dislike of, atl),leti(?s 
a generation or two ago was also _ largely duo to the 
religious ideas and feelings of tire time. Tiro body was 
but a sJiell, a prison in wliie.b the soul was coniined, 
and against whose bars its aspirations couilnually beat 
and bruised tliemselvea. In anotlier image, tire body 
rvas a wayside barn in wliicli the weary pilgrim laid 
himself down to rest till break of day. The flesh was 
an encumbrance to the spirit, a clog, a burden, a snare. 
Men bad been told to ‘ keep the body rrnder,’ and per- 
chance this was thought to be an easier task if that 
body were small and weak . . . even among the most 
intelligent teachers of those days there was manifest a 
strong dislike, a sharp shrinking from all dwelling 
upon the phy.sical basis of life, as .savouring of 
materialism. 

“ ... All these irotions have gone. The carwoan- 
sary idea of existence has been abandoned. Man is 
not 0 pilgi’im but a citizen. He is going to tarry 
nights enough to make it worth while to patch up the 
tenement and even to look into the drainage. This 
world is a place to work in ; activity and development, 

not suffering or self-repression, its law Hearty 

physical force may, indeed, consist with, vicious desires, 
but it does not favour them. Vicious desires are at 
their worst in feebleness and in morliid conditions of 
body. The, sounder a man is, the stronger lie is, the 
less — other things equal — is ho subject to what is bad 
aud degrading; the more pleasure does he talie in Avhat 
is natural, healthful, and elevating. To a man per- 
fectly sane physically, life itself becomes a joy. 'JTie 
relish for it docs not need to be .stimulated by tlic .sjiices 
of vicious indulgence any more than a hoaltlry appetite 
needs to be stimulated by the sp.ices of the cuisine. 

“During the (mu.scu]ar Christianity) controvor.sy 
. . . many wrote and spoke as if all evil were io he 
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worked off in the (jymnadum and on the mce~Lriick; 
as if every vice of humnn nature would exude through 
the fores of the skin, were perspiration only sufficiently 
active and long enough maintained. But in spite of 
inucli that was crude and foolish these men had hold 
of a great truth. The War of Secession_ produced a 
vast change in popular sentiments and ideals, as it 
showed how much iiohlcr are strength of will, firmness 
of purpose, resolution to endure, and capacity for 
acition tlian are the qualities of the speech-maker and 
the fine writer, which the nation had once agreed 
chiefly to admire. . _ 

“Athletics differ from gymnastics chiefly in excess in 
the amount of exercise over what would be required or 
would, he performed without the introduction of the 
spirit of emulation. So great is this excess that it may 
not unfairly he said that athletics begin where 
gymnastics leave off. Specialisation affords a more 
direct object, and creates a far more intense and sus- 
tained interest.” 

Speaking of contests of a too violent and prolonged 
character, General Walker says that “ no earthly 
object except the saving of life or the defence of one’s 
country would warrant them,” but that instances of 
permanent injury are few. He also says: “ The college 
athletics of to-day do wonderfully light up the life 
of our people. This nation has long shown the painful 
need of more that shall arause an interest in something 
beside, s money-getting or professional preferment. 
The marvellous rapidity with which football ha.s 
spread in the We, stern and Southern States shows how 
eagerly it is welcomed as a relief to the monotony of 
life, ^ . 

“ The favourite athletics of to-day demand coolness, 
self-knowledge, .self-reliance. They often demand the 
ability to work with others, power of combination, 
readiness to subordinate individual impulse.s, selfish 
desires, and 'Cven per.sonal credit to a common end. 
These are all qualities useful in any profession; in 
.some professions they are of the highest value; and it 
cannot he gainsaid that it is the normal effect of cer- 
tain kinds of athletic sports to develop these qualities 


among tie contestants, as well as to attord iinpressivo 
examples to tlie minds of tlie spectators. So gennine 
does this advantage appear to me tlial. wove T siijk;i u 1 " 
iendenf. of the (Militaiy) Academy at West i’oint I 
would encourage the game of foothaU among the mulots 
a.s a military exorcise of no mean imporlaiieo. It i.s 
the opinion of most educated ling-li.sliim!ii tliat tJie 
cultivation of this sport in tho Public Schools of that 
eounlry has had not a little to do with tlie oourago, 
address, and energy wdth which the graduates of 
Jtugljy, J'iton, and Harrow have made their way 
throu.gh dangers raid over difficulties in all quarters of 
the globe. 

“ Tins last consideration which T would adduce to 
show that what is ■.sacrificed in athletics is not all lost 
is that in the competitive contests of our colleges .sojne- 
tliing akin to patriotism and public spirit is developed. 
Puc.ultios {i.c. ', governing bodies) are to be educated, to 
avoid intermeddling and petty dictation on the one 
band, and to sustain the claims of scholarship and 
enforce the riglit discipline of college on the other. 

“ May we yet believe tliat it is practicable to insist 
upon tlie requirement of at least ro.spectablo standing 
in the case of all who participate in intcr-collegiate 
contest.?? I believe that this can bo done provided 
faculties are frank and firm in dealing with the student 
bodies and thoroughly hone.st in their treatment of the 
subject. 

“ I fear there is little iu what has been here .said to 
give comfort to those who distru.st and dislike college 
athletic.? — little which intimates tho opinion that the 
athleticism of to-day is only a reaction after the former 
total neglect of gymna.?tics or a mere pa,sHing passion 
among our youths.” , ■ . 

“Is there a stopping-place? I answer ‘ Yo,?, at the 
doors of the professional .school.’ In and after the 
professional school the principle of competition and 
ehampion.sliip should be dropped. , . . They .should 
play for exeroi.se and for the fun of the thing, recog- 
ni.sing the fact that they no longer have the time or 
the strength at command to make and keep them 
champions.” 
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“No olassioii'i scliolar will for _ a _ moment admit 
ii to liavc lieen an accidental coincidence that th (3 
notion of the Old World which pursued athleticK 
with the inool passionate! eagerness, which showered 
liouonrs upon the victor in running or in wrestling 
not in fori 01' to those which it gave to the author 
of an accepted tragedy -tli at nation whose tribes 
came hy long and perilous journeys over storiny 
seas to witness the groat athletic competition s_ hy the 
banks of the Alphtmis or on the Crissaian plain— was 
the same nation which carried the arts, and especially 
the plastic arts, to the highest form of perfection ever 
attained. If, indeed, there is believed to have been a 
vital connection between these seemingly diverse mani- 
festations of Grecian life, who shall say that the remark- 
able enthusiasm for physical training and the intense 
interest in athletic contests which have been so suddenly 
developed in our country may not he clearly seen a 
generation hence to have accompanied, and that through 
no accidental association, the elevation of art to a far 
higher and nobler place than it had before^ occupied in 
the thoughts and affections of our people.” 
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“ BORN CHAMPIONS." 

I N' one of Mr. Enstiiee Miles’s numerous works I liave 
noticed that he persistently advocates the " horn 
genius” theory; in other wortts, he suggests that, 
although there may ho “no royal road to knowledge” 
either of hooks or games for ordinary peo'ple, there 
are certain individuals for whom there is such a royal 
road, and who are consequently exempted from the 
labours ordinarily necessary for success, which they 
obtain without ctTort hy means of some Heaven-horn 
faculty lacking in ordinax'y people. He_ came, he 
took tip the hat, he excelled,” says _ Mr. Miles of his 
genius, and, whereas he advocates daily practice for the 
other class, he sug’gests that the genius scarcely needs to 
trouble himself about such a trifle, as proficiency comes 
so absurdly easy to him. Mr. Miles admits, _ however, 
that “there are .some who say that attention is all 
the faculty there is,” doubtless alluding to Sir Isaac 
Newton, who said that genius consisted in “ an infinite 
capacity for talcing pains.” After plajnng a gimd deal 
with various “ horn champions,” and observing their 
methods, I incline to the belief that genius is at bottom 
produced hy a voluntary concentration of ihe will, 
But the concentration ’to which I allude is not 
merely exennsed in one particular thing — such, 
for example, as a game at lawn tennis— -but is 
soinetliliig radical and vital affecting the way in 
which a man does whatever he does seriously, and the 
way in which he spends his whole time. 'On© man, 
perhaps, constantly uses his faculties in husiness, and 
then goes on to the tennis court or the golf links and 
often beats another who gets ten times as much practice, 
because perhaps the latter pursues no calling of use to 
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anylJody and lets his will-power lie fallow, except in 
diversions. He wins, as it were, “on liis past,'’ and by 
superior concentration of iniiid. As reffards lawn-iemiis 
geniuses, most people will say at once, “ Ob, it came 
naturally and easily to tbem ” ; and, when asked bow 
i hey Icnow' that, tbe^ will reply, “ Anyone can see that,” 
or “He says so himself,” for most geniuses think 
(wrongly, in my opinion) that the “Heaven-born” 
theory is the inost flattering to them. 

Now, the chief product of real concentration of the 
will on any object is undoubtedly facility. Hy constant 
attention a man obtains mastery of his own faculties, 
so that they do Ms bidding readily in the time of action 
— e.g., in a tennis_match._ Long concentration produces 
sub-conscious action, which appears to be involuntary. 
The facility thus obtained (mainly produced by what tie 
Scotch call “ just a mental operation ”), which is really 
the result of severe concentration of the will and of 
ihe determination with which the man does whatever ho 
does seriously, i,s usually^ mistaken for a kind of inborn 
careless ease, because “ it looks so easy,” whereas it is 
really of quite a contrary kind. I quite admit that a 
man of the hahit of mind indicated above often needs 
to practise one particular thing, such as lawn tennis, 
much less than another man ; hut then he does not 
let his powers rust too much in the interval ; what- 
ever he does seriously he does with his whole attention 
and interest. Many geniuses often “give out," as 
I have said, that it comes easy to them ; but in 
any ease we have only their word for it, and I 
have seen photographs of “boim geniuses” taken at 
critical moinents in important matches which throw 
a singular light on the question whether they make 
effort.? like other people, or not. And, in general, the 
more settled a man’s determination may be, the less is 
it visible. It is quite time that when, for example, a 
“ born champion ’’ plays what is called a “made” player, 
the latter may make efforts as great as (or greater 
til an) the former, with far less result; but each man 
i.s the product of his own past course of action, so that 
the latter may have wasted his energies in many ways, 
while the former preserved his, and may have failed to 
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use those powers of ooncentration on many other ooea- 
sioiiH than a,t lawn tennis when the “ horn ’’ player may 
have iiiioljtrusively done just the opposite. Tlie Seotcli 
say, as T have observed, that “ putting- ” at p'ohf is “ just 
a "mental operation”; and wiuuin;>' at tennis is ninch 
the same sort of thinp'. Most players reflect lo_ some 
extent heforo they play important matches, and, in my 
helioif, the eharaeter of those reflcietions often lar,»'ely 
determines tlie result of a match. Ft has been said 
that the nimital i.s “the jiarent, and first (in.nse of the 
praetieal,” and that; “the onhvard tliinp' c.//., one’s 
form in a given match— is “niCTely tlie garment of a 
thing ivhich already existed invisihly witlvin.” 

The chief points for which T have contended above 
are : (I) That concentration of will-power wins matches. 
(2) Thsit such concontration is not necessarily exercised 
in a partieulnr pursuit, but is developed or otherwise 
by the way in which a man does everything, and 
especially by the w’ay he spends his time, (3) That 
such ooncentration may be largely mental irnd unat- 
tended at the time by atblelic or other action. (4) 
That facility of action is ultimately the result of some 
sort of concentration of faculty, and is not the result 
of some inhorn quality not originating in concentra- 
tion and effort ai some hind. (6) That the “born 
champion ” is, in fact, one who has developed a settled 
character fm| concentrating will-power. 

I do net in any way underrate the great influence 
of heredity, but no one knows bow far natural defects 
can bo remedied by the exercise of the will. 

There is one fact connected with the subject of “ Born 
Ohampions” which is constantly being hammered 
into _ people who play much tournament tennis, 
nrovidod they possess any powers of observation. 
I refer to tbe striking difierences in character, and 
ospeelally in _ abilities, wKicb. are indicated by dark 
and light hair. All playei's who seriously try to wrin 
matches learn a good deal more of each other’s capaci- 
(ie.s in_ defeating or being defeated by eocb other than 
in ordinary life. Tn case anyone should take my ideas 
on this subject for mere idle whims, I may say that 
they are also shared by three writers who, whatever 
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may be tliouglit of the tendency of tlieir works, -were at 
least men of most exceptional genius. _ I refer to Eyron, 
(toctlie, and vSebopenhaner. According to luy experi- 
ence, dark or black hair is much more often associated 
with that intensity of emotional power which is the 
root of success in' all nuderiakings, and which goes 
by the name of genius. There are many' other pursuits 
besides lawn tennis in which thi.s fact can be observed. 
Among the Jews who so successfully control the money 
markets in most of the capitals of Europe, i.e., who 
often actually do that which most financiers would like 
to do, the prevailing colour is jet-hlack, often in coiii- 
plete contrast to the prevailing colour of tho natives. 
In cases in which heavy financial responsibility rests 
on one man in commerce he is more often dark than 
not, and. the typical successful merchant in all parts_ of 
England usually has dark hair and a slightly reddish 
heard. There may he many modifying circumstances, 
but I think it would be generally agreed by close 
observers that, talen hj itself, black hair is usually a 
sign of ability. As success at lawn tennis depends not 
upon one hut upon many circumstances, this fact is often 
obscured in that game. For example, a light-haired man 
may heat nearly all sorts of people by means of great 
muscular power joined to an exceptionally sound nervous 
system, and some pliTck also, h\it when the plain, plugging 
style of play is not sufficient, but subtlety and finesse 
also are renuired for victory, he goes down. But, on 
the other hand, manj^ dark men with plentv of ability 
and eoncentratinn (which dark hair nsnally implies) are 
lacking in courage, and in that case all their subtlety 
will often avail them nothing at lawn tennis when they 
meet some light-haired hitter with plenty of pluck. 
And again there are the factor.s of bodily condition and 
of occtinalion wbicli often decisively affect the results 
of mafehes. Light-liaircd people are generally sripposed 
to have less emotional control than dark ones. 

In view of the great variation of character which is 
often indicated, e.q., by auburn hair, it is astonishing 
that this snh.iecl should receive so little attention. T)r. 
Bucknill thought that Lady Macbeth may have had 
chestnut or blonde hair, wln'cli I .should think very 
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likely. Donlitkss fliere arts many people of exeellenl 
repute witk red-brown liair. All I (soiilend for i.s IbuL, as 
Seliopenbancr puts fl, tliis colour represents a departure 
from tlie nonual tjT)e of the s])oci(‘s. Tt is nolewoiiby 
that the man who caused the deaths of two_ million mmi. 
in the last century had very dark red hair (see Mait- 
land). Amonp' the ca.ses in wliicdi blacdc hai]? has been 
associated either witli genius or at lea.st wilh eonspieii- 
ous ahiiity at lawn tennis, I may mention It. IT. and 
H. L. Ifoiierty, W. and H. Haddeley, H. S. hlaliony, 
H. S. Barlow, IJolcombe Ward, W. V. Eaves, tl. W. 
Hillyard, and M. Decugis. il. Pirn and W. and E. 
Ittmshaw alike liad decidedly dark hair. Tn the maiehes 
among first-class players, according to iny observation 
a blonde player often beats a dark one by superiority in 
muscles, nerves, courage, or condition, but not often by 
finesse or tactics. Quite apart from skill or knowledge 
of the game a really sound condition of the nervous 
system is at least half the battle, for without it a player 
cannot do what he often knows well onorigh liow to do. 

The science of physiognomy is hut little understood 
at present, and the people who really know a few facts 
about it, such as doctoi-s, Jews, champion lawn-tennis 
players, and others, have usually no reason for disclosing 
what they know. Country folk also, in remote places, 
often possess unerring instincts, hut they could very 
rarely put them into words. I need hardly say that a real 
knowledge of the subject is of conrso of great practical 
yalire, especially as a safeguard, but bocanse the subject 
is difficult, being more a matter of perception than of 
logic, and because one feature often neutralises and 
contraciicis anotboi', most people agree with Duncan 
that 

There ia jio art 

To find tho miinVs construction in Hie face. 

It could only he said of a small minority : 

In Natarc’a infinite book of seoveay a little T can road. 

I would add something hore, about (ho iiiferomn's 
whiedi can sometimes bb drawn from the colour of Ibo 
eyes. Tn general, I have found opponents with grey 
or blue eyes much oftener possessed of oouragG or 
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uliilily, oi.‘ both, tliiui those with brown or black ones. 
After considerable obserTation I assert without hesitii- 
tion that some sort of obliquity of character is much 
ofteuer associated with black, red, greenish, or 
yellowish eyes lhan with blue or grey ones. It wa.s not 
without reason that Dickens sketched Uriah Keep with 
red eyes or that most of Byron’s heroines had black 
eyes. T, of course, only contend for the general rule, 
and am quite aware that there are exceptions. 

H'azlitt said of the first Kapoleon that his face 
had “a easing of steel round it.’’ People who do 
not Iciio-w or who doubt the significance of a long 
or massive but well-morrlded lower jaw as a mark 
of unusual though not necessarily useful executive 
power, would soon find out that fact in the rough- 
and-tumble of a season’s tournament tennis. But in 
any case if one takes the trouble to observe a good 
number of members of the Army_ or, especially, the 
Havy, or of others whose occupation is eminently of 
an executive rather than of a reflective chai’acter, they 
will soon see that although there are many exceptions, 
these_ peojile differ oflenest from the ordinary citizen 
in this essential particular of the long or massive lower 
jaw. A long chin is a veiy common concomitant of 
i’ aristocracy in both sexes, and is often associated with 

it.s founders. It is also common among master- 
manufacturers. 

It is well known that Napoleon in selecting his 
generals judged hy their noses, and in general it may 
he said that a man’s executive capacity is as plainly 
indicated hy this feature as by tire chin. In fact, next 
to the eyes, the nose is the most indicative feature that 
we possess. Uor not only the executive but also the 
reflective faenltios (or the absence of tliem) are often 
indicated by tlie shape of tbe nose, and especially of 
the nostrils. _ Yeiy thin nostrils mostly denote the 
al)serice of independent reflection, while hreadtli of 
nostrils, if associated with a long or prominent nose, is 
a sure .sign nf it.s presence. 'Everyone knows also 
the look of the " acquisitive” nose, and how rarely it 
; speaks incorrectly. _ The pictures of Bernadotte in the 

Cavalry Barracks in Stockholm show a very strong 


executive aucl acquiaitive nose. In general, champions of 
all kinds nearly ahvays possess long or proiniuont noses 
of some sort, and very often the hetter it is slnipecl, th,e 
greater is their executive capaeily. ^ Someiiinos .a slrong 
nose ivill to some extent male© np for a weak cliin, and 
sometimes, hut rarely, \ve see a very strong chin coupled 
with a weak nose, in which case tlie ])OHSC‘saor is ofien a 
most efficient tool in the hands of others. The executive 
powers, especially at lawn tennis, of anyone with a 
thoroughly retrousse nose ai’o almost always insignili' 
cant, although the late IT. S. Maliony was to some 
extent an exception to this rule. In gcnei-!il,_ a shori 
nose, even, though well formed, denotes deficiency in 
initiative. In the Navy, where people (more or less 
necessarily) often grow old in executing the orders of 
other people, it is not uncommon to see a short, unreflec" 
tive nose combined with a very strong executive chin, 
even among the higher ranks. It is well known '^liat 
the presence or absence of eyebrows signifies a great 
deal in the matter of shrewdness or subtlety in an 
opponent, and if other things be equal, the man with 
eyebrows (provided they are not blonde eyebrows, which 
are a sign of weakness) will nearly alwmys win. Eye- 
brows are one of the_ chief signs of intelligence or 
subtlety in lawn-tennis players (as opposed to mere 
muscular power), and I have seen cases of players who 
were absurdly deficient in good strokes yet who won 
many prizes' by their crafty game. They usually 
possessed eyebrows of some sort. On the whole, I should 
say that the colour and general look of the eyes are the 
most indicative signs in judging the “ dangerousness ” of 
an opponent, hnt the degree of executive power in the 
nose and chin, the presence or absence of eyebrows, and 
the colour of the hair may all greatly modify the gonoral 
verdict. At a recent trial, a doctor who gave evidence 
stated that the prisoner had tlie “ insane ear,” whatever 
that may he. A large ear is in general a sign of coarse- 
ness, and if the ear be placed unusually low down or be 
badly shaped its owner rarely posse.sseH much capacity. 
Proiecting ears are often associated with a certain 
kind of energy and comhativeness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


i INVOLUNTARY HEROES. 

rpHIS article deals mainljr with the subject of 
JL military service, and in case anyone should 
hastily conclude that the subject has no earthly cou- 
ne(3lion with lawn tennis, or that the views of the 
■writer arc those of a mauvais sujet, 1 would ask him 
at least to suspend his judgment until he has read to 
the end of it. We all know that it is quite common 
at the present day for influential people seriously to 
advocate conscription as the only safeguard against 
the grave risk we run at present in keeping so small a 
proportion of men in England with even a rudimentary 
knowledge of arms. I cannot imagine anything more 
calculated to bring about our national downfall (if acted 
on) than the amazing statements made by Mr, Balfour 
about the Navy and the Volunteers towards the close of 
his term of office. That the first Minister of a country 
which can be reached in some minutes less than an hour 
from the Continent should gravely tell the House 
of Commons that there ivas no need for an army of 
home defence owing to the excellence of the Navy is 
strange enough, but that Loudon daily journals should 
echo the statement is stranger still, especially to any- 
one who is sulliciently acquainted with the sea to know 
that people cannot patrol an island with warships as 
they form a cordon of police round the Mansion House. 
I believe that the wanton and absolutely useless 
provocation of the Volunteers by the late Government 
greatly influenced the last Election. 

lu nlfect, nothing hapiiens at sea exactly according to 
the programme, hut there is always some condition of 
w’ind and weather, .some “rub of the green,” which 
modifies all calculations, and often upsets them. How- 
ever strong our Elect may he, no captain in his senses 
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would deny that temporary gaps migli.t occur in our 
coast defence by means of diversions caused by attack, 
or of storms or darkness. The turbine trowpship is a 
brnnd-new feature in war, the practical efl'ecl of wbicb 
in upsetting previous ideas no cloclrinaire or wiseacre 
can accurately gauge. But Ibere arc many people wko, 
wbile fully aware of tlie necessity for a lai’,ge " Land- 
wtdir” or army of borne defenco, are stioiigly opposed 
to tbe means whereby Lord lloberts and Lord Meatli 
and otbers of that kidney propose to raise it. A 
candid opitapb in memory of one of the proposed co.u- 
wscript citizens would run somewhat as follows ; 
“ Erected to the immortal memory of Private J olm 
Smith, draper, of this town, who was killed in action, 
&c. A.B. — He did not want lo fight, but the Slate first 
drilled him against his will and their took him by 
fhc acrulf of the neck from among his ribbons ami 

f loves, made Him an involuntary hero, and pitchforked 
im into gun-fire and immortality. B.I.P.’' _ It would 
somewhat detract from the pleasure and pride which 
our descendants would otherwise naturally feel in 
contemplating th(! monnraenls of those who shall have 
fallen at some Marathon or Waterloo of the future if 
they had to reflect that these patriots^ could not help 
themselves, but, whether they liked it or not, were 
coerced into martyrdom for their country by a parental 
Government. 

It is all very well for the gentlemen mentioned above 
to talk glibly of (mnscriptiou under the plea of 
“duty to one’s country,” &c., but if I know anything 
of my countrymen I predict that, Meath or no Meath*, 
the actual attempt to bring the press-gang inside the 
Englishman’s cottage and to seize his sons would bring 
about a civil war. It is not surprising to find that some 
of the leading Romaip Catholics, such as the Duke of 
Norfolk, are strongly in favour of compulsory service, 
because, in the first place, people who are trained to 
submit theiv consciences to a spiritual drill-sergeant 
will readily submit their persons to a military one; 
and, secondly, the compulsory obedience to the latter 
tends to smooth the way to submission to the former. 
If there be one thing more than another which is mucle 
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plain in I'lutarch'a “ Life of Cfesar,” it is the fact that 
///,9 i'f/ldier.i did not fight under compulsion. They 
Icuyiit under the stimulus of honour, or pliuidor, or 
Ihe fear of contempt and of being called “ civilxanB. 
Their leader was sufficiently aware of the low value ot 
niiliiary service unwillingly rendered to refuse to avail 
himself of it. . , . , ... 

The object of this article is to advocate certain 
methods whereby Volunteer service^ might bo made 
sufficiently popular to produce a Volunteer army _oi' 
liome defence which should he large euoiigh tor the 
needs of the country. My suggestion, briefly, is that 
''T) Volunteering should he oflicially associated with 
two forms of athletics which, when firoperly pursixed, 
arc not merely of unique value for physical health, 

1 raining, and development, hut, further, are, beyond 
dispute, prodiiotive of the greatest discipline among 
those who aspire to 8ucce,ss in them. Plenty oi people 
who have seen the ’Varsity boat race or a good 
championship “ Doiihlo ” at 'Wimhledon will agree with 
me that in claiming this quality for rowing and lawn 
tennis .1 am in no way overstepping the houncis o± 
literal truth. (2) In furtherance of this proposal olhciai 
recognition of these sports as powerful ausiliarieB for 
military training and discipline, I suggest that a senes 
of large Volunteer dejiGts or barracks should he estab- 
lished” at various country places on the banks of the 
River Thames (and other rivers near large towns), 
whore at suitable times, and especially at week-ends, the 
members of the various Loudon and other corps could 
re.side under military rules, learn military duties, and, at 
the same time, have the benefit of proper eoaohing in 
o'ood rowing and lawn tennis. Tlie comparatively small 
proportion of people who know what good college, row- 
in o’ is like, and how keen peoiile become over it, will 
mostlv agr('e fhat Iho use of this sport as a ‘^ sweetener _ 
of the military pill would make it tolerable and posi- 
tively enjoyable ‘to thousands who at present fight shy 
of tli'c monotony of Volunteering. And tho same is 
eminently true of good lawn tennis. The great feature 
about these sports which is conspicuously lacking^ in 
most of the Volunteer training — at least, ox foot 
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soldiers -is lliat they tend to develop individuality and 
aelf-reliaiice by the direct, and often severe, calls which 
they make on individual courage, resource, and 
stamina. One never knows how great aii advantage 
this development of personality may prove to be in 
time of need. In the words of a writer on International 
Law, “ the escape of a single interned subaltern may 
diange the fate of Luropo.” A V'diiiiU'er “ju’iyaie 
may go through fifty sham fights and “Easter 
mali(X“.uvres ” with very little exhaustion in wind or 
limb, and with no nervous strain to speak of, but to 
row a race or play a close championship match is 
quii,e another story. The vendors of a wcll-knowji 
chocolate publish a testimonial from some Aldershot 
officers to the effect that they were sustained during a 
field day of fourteen hours on four sticks of that sweet- 
meat, Most tournament players would be very sorry 
to iday a day’s tennis on that allowance. A man who 
comes' to the front cither as a sculler or a lawn-tennis 
player i.s necessarily a real personality of sonio sort, and 
it is exactly this kind of man who is most needed in 
war, and who, under the present^ Volunteer system, has 
precious little chance for showing or _ developing^ his 
latent powers, whereas a man’s “ pxihlic form,”_ either 
on tlio river or at tennis, and his association with his 
cnnfi’tsres at those sports, in general supply the latter 
with the most tangible proofs of the qualities he may 
or may not possess. There is nothing in this world 
like close athletic contests for enabling people to accu- 
rately gauge each other’s qualities, and for preventing 
them from under-estimating them as they otherwise 
might. The amount of resource or bravery w’hich a 
man possesses is known to a nicety among hi.s compoti- 
tors_ at those sports in which ho is frociuontly jxittnd 
against them. 

The proportion of people who participate especially 
in first-dass rowing is ridiciilonsly small at present, 
and a city of five millions of inhabitants is represented 
in ojxe of the healthiest and most salutary sports on 
carib by a handful of suburban clubs which eke out a 
precarious existence with a rowing clientele of a few 
doncn men. The same city also possesses at the outside 
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about a dozeu laivn-tennis pla3'ers wko coiild bold their 
own ill good tournaiuouts. Napoleou said that au army 
could onty become first-class by means ohcoustaut wars, 
and as ouV island position has helped to preserve us from 
ihese, it appears to me that sports of the kind I have 
named arc very eilieient substitutes. Those who 
are interested in the great questions of national 
physique and national defence would do well to con- 
sider what a powerful engine they would hitch on to 
the N'oluntcer wagon if they were properly to organise 
those sports and use them as an indncemeul for young' 
men to join military institutions where, along with the 
military training, they would get healthy and eixjoj- 
able athletic sport ivitli the good-fellowship which the 
particular pursuits I have mentioned almost invariably 
engender. A little cncoxiragement and patronage at 
the start might suffice to “ set the ball rolling,” with 
results which liut few people would have predicted. 
I believe that by the_ method indicated above, and by 
means of frequent inter-regimental boat races and 
prize tournaments, many thousands of young men who 
ixow either keep out of the Volunteer force altogether, 
or are with difficulty induced to spend a fortnight in 
camp in the year, wmuld gladly spend a part of every 
week for many months in the year under military con- 
ditions with infinite benefit to themselves and to the 
community, 

A great deal of the success of the scheme would 
depend upon the selection of the rowing “ coaches,” 
who would almost necessarily be sought among those 
University men who, after enjoying unique advantages 
for themsedves in this respect, might he willing to 
devote a little time occasionally to extending them to 
others if thej' emild see that they wcie thereby really 
assisting the cause of national defence. Rowing, when 
c.arriod on as at the ITiiivcrsities, is unlike any other 
sport in the amount of physical didll and discipline 
•which it entails dnriug_ the whole time of practising', 
althoug'h, at tlio same limn, it is an attractive form of 
sport. The spirit of emulation and competition which 
is fostered by the contests of the kind indicated above 
would accomplish results which would be impossible 
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by the inera perfiuictory performance, UotTOver con- 
scientious and painstaking, of monotonous military 
duties. 

In. the first, article in this volume I set forth, to 
the best of my ability the immense physical benefits; 
wliich would be derived^ from the erection of “ tennis 
halls ” or covered tennis courts for athletic esereise 
during the winter months in tir near the great cities 
of h]ng.land. 1 need hardly say that hy direcily asso- 
ciating iheinselvps with the oreelion and manugeinent 
of thf!.so buildings, which could ho used aHernalely for 
“ 'Morris tube” practice and drills, for lawn tennis and 
for social gatherings, the Yolunlocrs _ could obtain 
great numbers of new members and increase their 
popularity and sphere of influence to an enormous 
e.vient by offering firsl-elass winfer recrcaliou other- 
wise unohiainalde as one of ihe benefits of membership 
of their (,ior|),s. In fact, every lonJ)i,s ball ” in fho 
suburbs might he made a conlro of active military 
influence, with the happiest oR’cet on the defences of 
the country. 


SECTION 2. 


TO PLAY LAWN TENNIS. 


the “FOLLOW-THROUGH.” 

It i,< nol sulTidenl merely to acquire l.y 
hilt M ncm who aiiufi at an art slioulil have the powoi fa) thiiiK oi 
that ho'.locs t,n laydown pririoiitles nn.l make apparent to himseH 
mnl otliers how and whererore he in'OeoedB in this waj oi in that. 
OOKTHE. 

rni-IE three kiiulretl jtiunt's of eye luul huml -huvu 
X teunis, golf, and billiards— have one great fea- 
ture in common, in that in most strokes the man 
able to retain control over the ball for the longest time 
after he has struck it with his racket, club, or cue is 
generally the most successful player. _ It is the hardest 
fhing to^ do in all these games, but in 
nliiTTfir masters the art of it he can put the ball with 
cerfainty wherever he wants. One of the best examples 
of this fact is provided by any really good billiard- 
marker If ho be carefully watched when playing, it 
w be seen that (except when he wants to stop or screw 
tv ck Ill's own ball) there is hardly any preliminary 
nnlllnQ' "back of his cue before playing the stroke, but 
that tie iattor consists almost wholly of 
« ;/ whhh cnatinnes long; after the hall 
the point of the cue. We do not here mean the imfaii 
r mife rised 111 iiui’serv cannons, but an 

ordbiary tSoke.' The fact is that in all the three pines 
t lie shorter the previous “ swing-back (conaistpt with 
geltiiig enough iinpeliis) of the racket, dub, anc 

the Ion -or t£e follow-through, the greater w 11 be the 
aemw- of the stroke. A good billiard stroke, as we 
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liiive said, ooDaists almost ’wiiolly in following tlirougli. 
Tltis is, of ooiirse, not so in tlic oxcoptional cases 
mentioiied above of stopping tke ball and of screwing 
baeJc off it, but we believe, tbat it is tho secret of suc- 
cess in playing “ winning hazards.” James Braid, the 
champion golfer, provides a conspicuous instance of the 
truth of our proposition as regards golf. His iron shots 
tire probably longer and better than those of any other 
player, yet the way in which he plays them is a reve- 
lation to a golling novice. Ho never seems to swing his 
iron back above his olbow, and ho puts the whole 
of his giant strength into the stroke as ho striices the 
ball and follows it tlirough. It is in getting the 
” work ” on at this part of the stroke that his skill lies. 
Wo have seen many an amateur golfer whose style of 
play in every other way w'us worthless attain to some 
success merely because 'be bad grasped the iiuportance 
of the follow-tbrough. Mr. G. Peacock, who is, or was, 
well known in the Soutli of England for the almost ridi- 
culous accuracy of his putting at golf, once explained 
to me that ilio secret lies in draw'iug luick tho club as 
little as possible and making the stroke almost entirely 
forwards — i.e. , following through. Mr. Paret has 
pointed out that tho barrel of a giui is in reality em- 
bodied or concrete “ follow-through.” In lawn tennis 
real control over the. ball and, above all things, cer- 
tainty as to wliore it is going are obtainable in no other 
waj. It is generally admitted tbat there i.s no Double 
pair alive as good as the Doherty Brothers. If anyone 
ciares to watch It. Doherty’s method of under-hand low 
volleying at the net (at which ho chiefly excels, in the 
Double game), he will see that there is ]iraetically no 
swing-back at all, but that his stroke is almost wiiolly 
a “ follow-through,” as iii the ease of the billifird player 
quoted above. Therein lies the reason why wdth this 
stroke he puts the ball jTist where he desires. The 
ordinary player loses time with his swing-back, and 
attains to no certainty as to the spot where his return 
will go. The Allens also push their volleys at the net. 
;H. Doherty’s drive off the ground, both f'orti-hand and 
back-hand, is placed probably with greater accuracy 
than that of anyone else, and' his fore-hand (ispecially 
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is followed i’if>’lit through with his racket after he has 
striidk the ball. He thus knows exactly where he is 
going to place it. S. H. Smith does the same on his 
foro-hand, Eut the hest example of all lawn- tennis 
players is that of E. H. J\llen. The natural eocentrini- 
ties of his figure prevent him from doing much volley- 
ing overhead against good playei’s and cause him to 
rely almost wholly on the placing of his drives oiS the 
ground. He places his retunns of the hall in the same 
style and with as perfect accuracy as if ho wore 
shovelling coals off the gronncl into a cart. That is to 
say, he retains control over the hall with his racket as 
one would with a shovel over the coals to the very last 
moment. W. V. Eaves, who has been a conspicuously 
successful player, relies largely on his hack-hand stroke, 
with which he practically place.s the hall wherever ho 
desires it to go. This stroke, which is one of the prettiest 
that we have seen, has no “swing-hack” about it to 
speak of, but is followed through with the vTist to the 
very end of the swing-forward ; hence the player steers 
the hall into all sorts of unlikely corners at his pleasure. 
H. S. Mahony’s strongest point was probably his back- 
hand, He did not appear to swing back at all, hut 
he finished the stroke right out at arm’s length, which 
is the case with very few people. So much for “ fol- 
lowing through ” at lawn tennis. It would he idle to 
say that it is easy or that it usually “ comes naturally ” 
to a player. If it did, we shoxild see a great deal more 
of it than we do at present. There is a gi'eat differ- 
ence between the haphazard tap or blow which most 
players give the hall (with hut a hazy idea whither it 
is going) and the firm follow-through of players who 
know the place where ihoir return will pitch. The 
only way to learn the follow-thrmrgh is to watch good 
plavers, and to think of it every time one plays a .stroke, 
until one can do it with facility. 


CHAPTEE VI. 
SHOULDER versus ELBOW. 


A NYUNEwitli a practised eye who vvat dies a lawu- 
tennis player can tell at a glance whether ho has 
mastered one of the great secrets ol the game —to play 
every alruhe from his .shoulder and not from his elbow. 
Tlio difference between a shoulder stroke and an elbow 
stroke (both on fore-hand and back-hand) is immense 
and apparent, because in the one case the player puts 
into the stroke the momentum of his whole body, 
whereas in the other case ho only puts iiito it that of half 
a limb. Many people have been astonished at the ease 
with which two of the players who, par c.rccVenre, 
knowhow to hit from the shoulder —viz., S. H. Smith 
and E. E. Doherty — can go on playing all day, but 
the fact is that, when a man has leaj'iit by swinging 
his shoulder to get the whole weight of his body into 
his drive, this stroke takes no more out of him than 
the other and is infinitely more effective. In order 
to make the matter clear it is necessary to say some- 
thing about the mechanical theory of a lawn-tennis 
stroke, supplemented hy the following diagram ; — 
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A represents the player’s shoulder, at which the 
force P is applied. E represents the point at which his 
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arm fits into tlio socket. His elbow is at tlie point C, 
liis wrist at tlie point D, and the face of bis racket at 
the point E. F is a tennis ^11. ‘ All tbe lines from A 
to E form a lever of wkat is called tbe tbird class, of 
wbicb the fulcrum is at B, .and tbe weigbt applied at E, 
wbei’6 tbe ball k trikes tbe racket, wbile the power is 
applied at A. In tbis class of lever there is of course 
mecbanical disadvantage. Now, when a good player 
makos a norreet flrive either on the fore-liancl or the 
back-band, tlie two bah’e,s of bis arm, 13 G and 0 1>, are 
used as nothing' but connecting rods _ rigidly jointed 
together at tbe elbow, C, for transmitting the force 
fipplied at A to E. It is a very cominou thing to 
find people who imconseiously play their fore-hand 
drive in entire accordance with this theory, but it is, 
or was, most unusual to find a player who used bis 
shoulder for both back-band and fore-band strokes. 
There is an immensely strong tendeircy to put power 
into tbe stroke from the elbow on the back-band, and 
tbis is fatiil to a free bit from tbe sbonlder. Tbe 
power of playing a back-band drive, keeping the arm 
and elbow joint in an entirely subordinate condition, 
so as to do all tbe work with the shoulder, is tbe thing 
wbicb especially marks tbe superiority of such players 
as W. Y. Eaves and H. L. Doherty. In tbis respect the 
late H. S. Mahon, y’s back-band w'as excellent, and in 
marked contrast to his fore-band. Tbe part pbaved by 
tbe wrist at tbe point D is noteworthy. When the lorce is 
properly applied at B tbe wrist serves mainly for steer- 
ing purposes ; but u'ben the .stroke is made from the 
elbow without swinging tbe shoulder, the wrist often 
imparts some extra force into the stroke pn order to 
amend it. One of the reasons why golf is such bad 
practice for lawn tennis lies in the f. act that tbe " ap- 
proach shot ” in golf requires tbe use of force from the 
elbow; whereas In brwn tennis tbe work should be done 
by the sbonlder, and the elbow sbould be kept subor- 
dinate. I am greatly in debted to that excellent teaclier 
of lawn tennis, Burke, for clear instruction on this 
point, wbicb I never obtained from anybody elso, Tbe 
‘'follow-through” aud tbe use of the. shoulder appear 
to inc to be Ibo cardinal features , of lawn tennis. If I 
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wtuo nslced to raentinn tlio thiiigH wLicli ranlc next to 
them in imxiortanee, I sliould say that lliey oousisled, 
firstly, in keeping one’s eye wliollj on the hall, end 
on notliing else, as it bonnda, and as one strikes it; 
secondly, in using the greatest poasihle .speed in striking 
a hall after it has bounced: thirdly, in “ addressing the 
liall with the open arm ” (vide the article on “ Passing 
Strokes ”) ; and, fourthly, in keeping far enough away 
from the hall when playing it. Many players watch 
their opponents, and. not the hall, a.s they are making a 
stroke. 

I hare stated above that the Nice prof c.ss tonal, Eurke, 
was the only person who ever explained the shoulder 
business to mo. vSoine of the amateur cracks recall a 
certain verse in Shtikespeare to the effect that 

The secrete of Nature , 

Have not more gift in taciturnity. 

In other words, if inferior players want to learn any- 
thing from thorn it must usually he by “ observation ” 
alone. It is quite pos.sihle that this “closeness” on the 
part of the cracks may_ account to some extent for the 
small number of new rising players at present in lawn 
tennis. There is also undoubtedly a great deal of 
ignorance as to what sort of game a Single between two 
good players really is. 


CHAPTEE VII. 


THE FORE-HANB DRIVE. 

rriHE fore-liaucl drive is tlie most essential stroke in 
J- lawn tennis. If proof ■were needed of tkis, it 
Tniglit l)ci found in tlie fact that tke 1901 ckampion — 
viz., Hr. Gore— relied chiefly on his splendid drive for 
his success, and hardly volleyed at all. There is, how- 
ever, an even better illnstration to ^nd. For Mr. 
Gore has an excellent back-hand drive, -whereas Mr. 
S. H. Smith, who has thrice reached the final of the 
“All Comers’” Singles, and defeated hvo American 
champions in the international match of 1905, wins 
nearly all his strokes from his fore-hand drive off 
the ground. ISTeither of these players is accustomed to 
win many aces either by service or by volleying. If 
any further proof be needed, it is merely necessaiy to 
point to Mr. Smith’s many successes in various other 
parts of the country. People who have watched this 
playeEs game on good dry courts at the end of the 
season at Brighton and Easthourne of late years, when 
his drive has often developed into something terrific, 
mifst have seen, firstly, that his stroke was unlike that 
of anyone else, and, secondly, that it -was so effective 
that hardly anybody could stand up against it unless he 
could call ill the aid of craft. 

Mr. H. S. Barlow was a peculiar adept in the craft 
■which consists in defeating hard hitting by short cross 
volleys, screws, and soft “ drop ” shots, hecaiise it is 
impos.sible for the driver to “slog” these strokes. 
This, however, is hy the way. As the results of this 
style of driving have been so conspicuous in English 
lawn tonni.s of Into years, and as the scalp of every 
Single first-class player with hut one exception has 
dangled from the girdle of the player who has been the 
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uiiister and exponent of it (luring; the lust tliree yeara, -' 
it is (dearly -wortli wliilo to try to explain liow ii_ is 
done. There are tliree essential thing's ahout this drive 
which are all equally important. The first rc-dates to 
what may he called (by misusing' a gcilfing term) the 
stance. Mr. Smith obtains his terrific slogs of the 
Iciiul mentioned above by plautiim; the left', foot very 
far in advance just before striking the ball. By 
this means he gets a “shove-ofl’ ” with the whole 
weight of his body. The “Smith” drive is 
much harder than that of anyone else. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to play it with any success unless 
particular attention is paid to the two other requisites 
— viz., the active swing of the shoulder and the timing 
of the stroke. As regards the first point, it is impos- 
sible, as I have previously observed, to throw the 
weight of the body into the stroke except by worldng 
the shoulder. Every drive should be played from the 
shoulder. Anyone who takes the trouhle to play ■t^his 
stroke as I have descrihecl it will soon find out the im- 
portance of this part of it. _ Lastly, until a player has 
grasped the absolute^ necessity of striking the ball at 
the to'p of its flight immediately after it has bounced, 
he will never make anything of this particular kind of 
“ Smith ” drive. 

The fact is that very few players outside the first 
class have any idea as to the meaning of speed in 
driving a hall immediately after it has bounced. If 
anyone has the curiosity to consider this, I advise him 
to watch tho_ lime of flight at which Messrs. H. L. 
Doherty, Smith, and Eaves drive the ball compared 
•yvltb that of_ the ordinary player. In fact, the speed 
in_ striking is an essential feature of the stroke, I 
might, of course, remark that unhos the wrist and the 
elbow are kept rigidly under control, and auhordinaln 
to the shoulder, when the stroke is played, not only 
is there no possibility of accuracy, but ' the ball will 
probably land in the next field. The “ Smith ” fore- 
hand drive, like that of H. L. Doherty, Gtoro, Hillyard, 
and nearly all the best English players, is made 'with 
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a “ round-arm” and not an “nnderliand” swing. Tluit 
is to say, tiie bead and handle of the hat arc usually 
paraller witli the ground as the hall is being struck, 
wliereus in the “underhand” drive the head is held 
downwards. With regard to the merits of these two 
style.s of driving, the round-arm swing enables one 
to" (1) strike the ball iniieh sooner when it bounds high 
than in the other case, and (2) 'to start to run for- 
wards sooner after making the stroke. Both these, 
advantages arc venj great in veturnmg the, service in, 
a Douhte. The nnderhand drive is made either with 
or without “ lift ” or “ cut.” B. E. Doherty and Eaves 
holh play it without “ lift,” and consequently lose in 
severity what they gain in time. Hohart, the Ameri- 
can player, and De Borman, the Belgian, play an extra- 
ordinarily elective “lifting” underhand drive, hut 
neither of them can start to run in quickly after it, be- 
cause the “ lifting ” action throws them back somewhat. 

As regards the hack-hand drive, which is of great im- 
portance in lawn tennis, the reader will find an outline 
of the subject in the chapter on “Passing Strokes” in 
this hook, and also in the first article of a sixpenny 
work of mine called “Lifting the Yeil,” published by 
John Long, 


CHAPTER TUT. 
THE STOP-VOLLEY. 


ri^HE stop-vollej’' consists in roUirniiift' ilic hall as 
as possible short over the net in order I hat 
one’s opponent may not be able to roach it in time. 
The stroke is most effective when tlie latter is at the 
back of his court. In the making- ol sti-okos at lawn 
tennis there arc two distinct elements, -w'hioh are_ some- 
times combined, hiit which are more often _ directly 
opposed to one another. These juay he indicated by 
the terms pace and place (i.c., position). In a great 
number of cases, and especially in that of the stroke 
we propose to consider, the element of pace is abaolutcly 
contrary to the nature of the sti'oke, hut, nevertheless, 
the majority of players outside the circle of tho“crackSj” 
and some of the latter also, play the game as if pace 
were everything and essential to every stroke. In 
other words, they display very little finesse, and devote 
themselves to hitting, although in the ease of the stop- 
voIle,y in general the_ less force is put into Ihe stroke, 
consistently with getting the hall over the iKst, the better 
it is, It is, of course, true (in ihe opinion of 1he 
writer) that the element of pace is the most important 
thing at lawn tennis next to keeping the hall in the 
court. If a player does not possess the courage to hit, it 
is _ impossible to make up for this by any amount of 
tricks and finesse. For the chances to win strokes by 
hard hitting ai-e far more numerous than the chaiuajs 
to -win them merely by placing. But if the hard hitler 
cannot make drop shots, cross-volleys, “ soft , smashes,” 
aud the other strokes of the game of placing and finesse, 
he is liable to ho lioaten by a player who 1ms a know- 
ledge of it combined with tolerable driving powei’s. 
Messrs. Gore and Smith have achieved their conspicuous 
successes of late years almost wholly by hard hitting, 


The Stop-Volley. 

vv-iiliouL any of llic refinements of tlie soft placing game 
mreli as Mr. Pirn used to 

this oulj' siiorvs once again that the field of talen 
nt lawn tennis has been very small, and not that haid 
hitting is everything, although it is, no doubt, tjie c u t 
factor in success, next to accuracy. , ^ 
a volley ivhich is made usually close to the net, eithei 
strni"h't in frotit or across the court to either side, with 
as small an amount of force as possible, im order to win 
the stroke hy position and not by pace. It is a stioKe 
which is made almost wholly by means of delicate 
movements of the wrist,. and it involves consideralde 
nicety of touch. That this is so may he imagined when 
we consider that the more acute the angle of a crosb- 
volley, the better is the stroke. The wrist and l^and are 
practically the only parts.of thenrm actively employed 
in this stroke. In playing, a drop cross-volley imm 
the fore-hand side, the hall is gently struck ^ 
flat hut with a slanting hat, in order to put on as 
much cut as possible . The force is obtained by a gentle 

“irn of the wrist. h^ d 

really good touch, and is playing a man who hits haid, 
the inriations in cross-volleys which are 
the net olf the hard drives are often remarkable. in 
fact, the cross-volley can he developed into a 
game altogether of extreme nicety, although, unfor- 
tunately, tliere are not very many exponents of it at 
nresent'. If there were, lawn tennis would he often 
Liuch more interesting to. the spectators than it is at 
nresent, when so much of it consists m plain haid diiv- 
Fng and smashing. The power of making I'cally Jiae. 
■inss-volleys appemrs to me to involve the same sort of 
sSbility of tmich which is implied .m tho term 
“hands” used by people acquainted with ridings matters, 
It is a totally distinct branch of the game from any 
other. It is "a necessity, m order to play the stop- 
vollcving game with any success, to be able to 
the hall os-or the net from every altitude from a coiiple 
of inches above the ground upwards, and. it is this 
variety, so diil'erent from the game of driving the hall 
off the ground, which puzzles many people, and 
prevents thorn from attempting the stroke. 
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Tlie Sport whicli appears to mo most to resemlilG 
quick volleyin;"- at the net is Bnipe-sIiootinR', wlucli. calls 
for tlio same lighiuing speed and accuracy of eye and 
hand. The hesi proof of this is lhat the one is the most 
cj^ueOeiit practice for the other, ns various players 
douhtlcss Imow. A man who has heen playing much 
tennis will often get one of his largest “ l)ag,s ” on Iho 
very first day he goes out after snipe, allliougli nearly 
all other sportsmen have an opposite experience. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE OFFENSIVE GAME. 

T T is necessary l.o explain at tlie start that the prime 
object of this chapter is merely to deal with attack 
us opposed to defence, and not to treat of those “ offen- 
sive methods, so familiar to many of us, which may 
be included under the description of “ bustling the 
umpire ” and “ putting a man off." Probably the best 
known of this land of “ offensive ’’ game consists in 
pottei'iiig about between games and strokes, and in 
assuming a state of fortunate “ unreadiness ” when a 
really " warm " service comes over. With reference to 
the former, I recall an amusing incident which 
oceun'erl some years back. A well-known twin was once 
playing a man who deliberately had recourse to a drink, 
a towel, and some sawdust at the end of every 
game. At last, at about the twentieth game, the 
twin’s patience gave way, and with a knowing 
wink he shouted to a bystander, “ The same old 
dodge, you see ! " After that there were no more 
delays. The “ unready manoeuvre " recalls the plan 
of a gunmaker who explained to the writer that when 
shooting pigeons against crack Americans, on his own 
ground, if he saw a very fast bird he always held his 
fire, and abused the boy for pulling the string too 
soon. 

To return to the subject of the attacking game, I 
may say at the_ outset that, w-ith some apparent but 
not real exceptions, I believe_ the maxim of Xapoleon, 
that “ the army \vhich stays in its entrenchments gets 
beaten," is as true in lawn tennis as in soldiering. In 
other words, in order to defeat a man who knows the 
game it is necessary to strive constantly to “ force an 
opening,” as it is called, by means of some stroke 
which is either sufficiently well placed or sufficiently 



hard to he .followed up to the net with a rea,3onahle 
clumoe of success. In every viaU'h the man w'lu/ forcens 
the game most hy nmniny u'p to the net will alwaya 
win', unless (1) there is ii very groat disparity hetween 
the back play of the twoi phryers, or (2) Iho player who 
goes up to the net does not know how to volley jiropcrly 
when he gets there. Eut unltsss a player is i.a good 
condition the forcing game is so exhausting that ho 
will soon find himself almost “speechless and para- 
lytic/’ and will have to stay at the ba(3,k of the court. 

It will, of course, be immediately urged that there 
are many first-class players, such as Messrs. Gore, 
Smith, and Boucher, who win their matches from the 
back line . But they do so chiefly because, before one can 
play the attacking game at the net with success, it_ is 
necessary to have at least some sort of defensive ability 
in hitting from the back of the court when driven into 
that position. Hence the game of the yolleyer crumbles 
to pieces against that of a steady base-line player, unless 
he is able, when tho_ need arises, to play a defensive 
game from that position. But the number of volleyers 
who can do this is extremely select. The Messrs. 
Doherty for a long time relied chiefly on their splen- 
did back game, and only developed their volleying 
powers much later. Mr.'H. S. Mahony, although a 
fine volleyer, wuis very defective on his fore-hand. Mr. 
G. W. Hillyard’s driving from the back line is very 
good_, and he i.s deadly “ overhead,” but his low volley- 
ing is not so certain. Mr. S. _H. Smith is chiefly a 
base-line player of unique severity. Mr. Iloper Barrett 
nndoirbtealy displays command* of both stydes of 
play, though his service is not strong. Mr. .M. J. G. 
Itilchie volleys considerably more than was his wont, 
but tends to rotuni to base-line play in a bard match. 

It is needless to say that the attacimig game, when 
properly carried out, makes the game iutiniloly cpiioker 
and more exciting, both to play and to watch, than 
when it is played from the base-line. There is no 
donht that the chief feature in the attacking game 
consists in running in constantly on services which 
are snfEciently hard and well placed. I think it is 
generally admitted now that this .mana'uvro i.s capable 
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ol boiiig used with great advantage against all classes of 
players. 

In tlie opinion of tke ^writer, the secret alike of pace 
and placing in the service consists primarily in work- 
ing the shoulder sofcket. The freedom with which 
one is able to do this determines the pace of the 
service. This shoulder swin^ (which_ I can. only 
describe by saying that it is a swing from the 
very top of the shoulder) is essential (1) to place the 
service with freedom from side to side of the court 
at pleasure. This power is absolutely necessary in 
order lo make a .success of “ rimning-in " on the service. 
Vov Av’bon one’s opponent takes tip bis stand to cover 
one side, of the court, then js the time to bring the 
service ijito the other corner, if one can do it. (2) This 
swing is also essenlitil in order to conceal from the op- 
ponent the clirecition tvbicb Ibe service will lake. When 
the arm is working freely from the shoulder |omt it is 
most difficult to tell where the service will pitch, pro- 
vided the server can vary the placing of it. Some 
players serve monotonously into one place, or else, when 
they do vary the place, the strolce loses pace. It is most 
necessary to select the exact spot where the serve should 
pitch, and to aim for it. In attempting to “ run in ” 
on the service speed is, of course, nearly everything, 
and the closer one can got to the net after delivery the 
greater by many degrees will be the chances of killing 
the ball on the volley. This point is three-quarters of 
the battle. It is, of course, highly necessary to guard 
against foot faults. When the server gets really close 
up to the net after his service and manages to reach 
the return at all, it is, in my opinion, about four to 
one that he will win the stroke. 

It is worth while to call attention strongly to the fact 
tliat (ho Ihuinh can he made use of to great advantage 
in suddenly altering the direction of a service. The 
majority of players neglect the use of the thiilnh alto- 
gotiior for this purpose. T'he player, for example, is 
about to .servo into theright court, and perceives that his 
adversary is guarding the middle line; a slight work- 
ing of the thumb, which is pressed fiat along the racket 
for the purposBi will stxffice to discharge the ball along 
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Llie side line out of reucli. _ Tin's can ho dono oven 
b(;ttor if Ihe server stations Jiimsolf a couple of yards to 
tli(> loft of Llie niitldle of the base line, in which case 
tliG ball comes at a much more awkward anpie. 

It is well loiowu that in most battles Llmre comes a 
psych(vlo'>'i(ial moment which decides the fate of the 
(lay. In my oxptirionce this raomeiil. usually comes iii 
lawn-tennis matches hotwccii {jood players wbon oa(’h o£ 
them is so oxlnuistcd that it <)0<;x lujainst the (jrain, to 
follow a flood Teturn up to the net und asuunie the 
attack. Then is the time when the man who continnes 
to force the game wins it, and when the great diil'oronces 
in the conrage and stamina of players, usually invisible, 
become manifest. Some players may be inclined to 
ask why this chapter contains no account of the 
'‘American’' services as a feature of the “offensive 
games.” To these I would reply that in lawn-tenuis 
literature we liave lately had such conspicuous 
esample.s of the (orsuing results w’hcn a writer attempts 
to explain to otliers ‘snniething ho does not luidcrstand 
himself (examples whicli recall an expression of the 
elder Carlyle Boncoruing a fly wadiuij in tar) that I 
have no desire to aff'oial another sucli example. An 
instance of the high value of llic American service was 
afforded in last year’s international match, wlicn the 
Americans were within two aces of defeating ihe 
redoubtable “ TTs ” themselves hy moans of it. 


ClIAPTEE X. 


“PASSING STROSCES.” 

A T Hlq proHciit tiiae tlic value of ruiming in. ” to 
tlie net on one’s service as an allackiug 
luaiioinvre is almost universally admitted by the _Eng~ 
lisk first-class players, and most of them practise it 
when the necessity arises. In fact, almost the only 
notabie esceijtions to this rule are Messrs. Smith, 
Boucher, and Itopor Barrett. The extraordinary force 
and accuracy of these players in their _ base-line play 
help to balance the advantage which is u,udouhtedly 
lost by not “ coming in ” on. tho_ service. If even a 
weak second service lie followed right up to the net, it 
is astonishing how often even good players are thereby 
“ flurried ” and return the ball either into the net or 
w'ithin reach of the volleyer. The value of " running 
in ” is further greatly increased by a practical know- 
ledge of the " American service,” although the 
Championship of 1S06 showed that such knowledge is 
not essential. In 1904 we were deluged with literary 
instructions in the method of playing this service by 
a writer who, on paper, had a complete mastery of it; 
but I do not think that much light was thrown on the 
matter. . _ 

A little observation of the act\ial service of the young 
American player W. C. Grant, whose service is much 
the strongest part of his game, would prohahly be of 
value to most players. Having regard to the fact that 
"running in” is a thoroughly well - established 
maxmiuvre among the crack players, and that it is one 
which they nse with the most conspicuous and consiant 
success against inferior players in the provinces and 
elsewhere; and, further, that when it is combined with 
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a really correct American service its success is lilctily 
to 1)0 even than at present, I have liero en- 

deavoured to the best of niy ability lo sol out wlili 
cliagrains the strokes which, according to my observa- 
tion, the striker-out can use to jjass the sei'yer as lie 
cdines up to the net, and to explain the cliit'f iliings 
wliioli must he done in order to “ bring olV ” tliesu 
strokes successfnlly. The cross in each diiigrani shows 
tlio probable position of the player avIio follows up bis 
service to the net. 


Stroke No, I. 

In the first case, wo will suppose that the server, 
standing at the point A (Diagram 1), and using the 
common manceuA'ro of pulling tlie ball to the striker’s 
back-hand at the point B, runs into the net iminedi- 

S ' ’ afterwards. There arc in the ordinary way three 
es at the option of the “ striJeer ” in order to pass 
him at the net. .In the first place, ho can_ put the 
ball anywhere inside the area marked Cl, which is on 
the back-hand cf the server as he runs up. 

How, this stroke, when properly done, is almost 
bound to win tho ace outright, hocause it is in the 
nature of a “ clean pass.” For after the server_ has 
started to run up tho centre of tho court in the direc- 
tion of his “ serve,” which is the most advantageous 
thing to do, it is practically impossible for him suddenly 
to change into another “plane” in tho direction 
of the area 0. Tho striker must usually do the follow- 
ing things : — (1) He must keep his eye on tho baU at 
tbo time of striking; (2) he must stand nearly half 
round, so that he is almost facing the left-hand side- 
line, with his feet in a line with the ball; (3) ho must 
in this position Ivring his right shoulder as far forward 
as it will go; (4) tho stTOke must originate solcb/ in- the. 
sJimdder, and the motive power must be produced by 
bringing the shoulder hack to its natural position; (6) 
Ike arm must play an entirely subordinate part 
throughout; (6) tho thumb should be placer] up tho 
handle of the racquet; (7) it is absolutely essential 


a.ssing Strokes. 

V 4 that ilie stroke 8 ];lou, 1<I be ea,n’i(itl 

tt'SuZsi lan«U,, ).y .ura,,. 




3f the shoolder only. The long finish is the most im- 
portant and essential thing in the whole Inismess, lor 
hv this means alone the ball will travel qxuckly out oi 
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liio Horviir’s rcticli iiftnv it lias loiioluid ilio groiiml, 
othisrwi.sfi lio Jiitiy liavo tiiive to reaoli it. 

Tiiti sti'ikor will fiinl it iisotul to rcnunulii'x iliat tlicro 
is no need for any great liaste or .l:or(!c=i about tliis 
atrolvo, beoauHG (.1) tlioro is alwtiys an tibuiitlance of 
time In malco it wliilo tlio server is riimiiag up to tlie 
net; (2) if tbe sti'oko bo properly dircetod into tlie area 
fl it is eortain that Ids opponont will iiol be tliero at all 
wlu'ti tiui liaJ'l Ixmnees, but will bo_“e]eau passed. ' 

It is, of eourse, obvious tliiit Ibis sii'oko can only bo 
made off a servieo wldcb is (1) rat, her slow and (2) 
placed close to tbe centre lino. It is, in fact, usually 
played oil' a sliort second service, wliieli is cmnnion 
enough in ti long matcb when the effects of fatigue 
show themselves. 


Stroke No. 2 . 

I next conic to the stroke of which Dr. W. V. Eaves 
is the best ex])oncnt whom I have seen. The serve is 
played down to the 8trikej’’s hack-hand as before, and 
IS followed up by the server. The striker clean passes 
him by a slow hut extremely firm hack-hand stroke “ to 
, the oft.” The stroke into the area C! wa.s made, as wo 
have seen, by a “ pull round ” from the shoulder. In 
the present case the essence of the stroke lies in an ex- 
treme steadiness and rigidity of the arm (recalling “ the 
surgeon’s hand ” mentioned by Mr. Whitman) without 
which the shoulder cannot take any part in the stroke 
at all, although it is necessary that it shnuld take the 
predominant part. Before making the stroke the 
player should turn slightly round, so that he directly 
faces the area D. By far the host way to learu_ this 
stroke is to watch Dr. Eaves, who has made a s]ieciality 
of it. The way in which he strilces the hall, together 
with its subsequent flight, shows clearly that the secret 
consists in making a shoulder stroke (and not an arm 
stroke) at this apparently awkward angle. In the case 
of this stroke, as in that of the previous ono, there is 
no need for any particular force, as it is a passing 
stroke. Firmness is the chief requisite. The great 
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Stroke No. 3 . 

Tho third and last stroke from the point B with 
which I shall deal consists in a hack;hand loh over the 
head of the server, as he comes np, into the area E in 
the hack-hand corner of the hase-Hne. It is important 
for the striker to watch the hall alone, to pay no 
attention to the movements of his opponent, and to 
“loft” the hall as high as possible. The loh as a defcoi- 
sivc stroke is somewhat neglected in English single 
play at present, and, moreover, really high lohhing, 
such as is practised hy the Americans, is not often seen 
over here, except in the case of the Dohertys. This is 
because the Americans often loh tho return of the 
service in Doubles, when w© play a holder game hy 
driving it. If the point happens to he nn extremely 
important one, and the striker does not like to venture 
the two somewhat delicate strokes I have just indicated, 
he cannot do better than try a high loh, running im- 
mediately afterwards right up to the net if and when 
he sees that the hall will fall in court and that his 
opponent cannot get to it before it has houuood. The 
odds are then at least four to one that ho will he able 
to volley the return if he possesses a fairly long reach, 
and probably thereby win the stroke outright. 

Stroke No. 4. 

In this case the server delivers the hall into the 
fore-hand corner of lEe right court. Tho strikor- 
out returns it when it is at the top of the hound, 
at the point C (Diagram 2). The stroke which is 
the subject of this diagram is one of (he mos(. 
etiPfictivc of those in the repertoire, of Mr. H. L. 
Doherty. It consists in a fore-hand drive, whicli 
is outside the court nearly all the time of its 
flight until it touches the ground. The chief points 
to he noted about this absolutely clean pn.ssirig stroke 
are, firstly, that the stroke must originate solely in a 
shoulder^ swing; pecondly, that one must hi'gin the 
stroke with what is called “ the open arm ” — i.e., that 
the front part of the arm (on the same plane with the 
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imlm of the hand) must be ttirned to face the ball; and, 
iliirdly, that one must “ address ” the ball before play- 
ing’ it. One of the chief secrets "of Mr. H. L. Doherty’s 
almost unparalleled success lies in the fact that he 
carcfully addresses ” the ball every time that he plavs 
a stroke off the ground, both on the fore-hand and baclc- 
hand. By saying that he “ addresses ” the ball, I 
mean thal he goes through a preliminary movement 
bofme striking it, which consists in turning the “ open 
arm ” to it, and carefully measuring tha stroke hefore- 
hand. This is absolutely imperative in order to ensure 
the great accuracy on the fore-hand which is necessary 
to pass one’s opponent, by driving the hall into the area 
D. It is, of course, most essential in this, as in every 
other stroke mentioned here, to watch only the ball at 
the time of striking it. Disregard of this rule means 
certain failure. 

Stroke No. 5. 

This consists of a clean pass into the area E by 
means of a fore-band drive. In order that the stroke 
may score the point outright, it is usually necessary 
that it shall ]do made off a serve which Has pitched 
close to the side-line near the point 13. It should be 
played slowly and deliberately, as there is plenty of 
time to_ do so, and as the essence of the stroke consists 
in playing it .at such an angle to the server running in 
that he will be beaten by the placiiif/, and not by the 
pacing, of the return. The player should p.ay no atten- 
tion to his opponent, hut should devote all his attention 
to steering the hall slowly into the area E. 

Stroke No. 6. 

I now come to the left court. The fore-hand stroke 
into the area D (Diagram 3), to which I desire to call 
attention, is not often made, Lnt it is particularly 
useful, especially in a Double. One of tho few pJayer.s 
who made a study of it was G. 11. Grummii, who 
played for Cambridge in 1895, and who u.sxially 
returned the .service in a Double “out of harm’s way” 
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une's self roinifl and piny tlie stroke slowly, witk a 
kind of flick of the wrist. G. 0. llall-Grecne is a past 
jnnsior at it, as at all similar passing strokes which 
involve delicate plaoing. 

I am nhle to speak with more confidence ahoirt the 
next stroke illustrated in the diagram, hecaatse many 
lflay(.'rs, by serving to my back-hand on the right-hand 
side of the right court for the last ten years (as I am left- 
handed) have afforded me plenty of opportunities for 
staidying the question. Let us suppose that the server, 
standing at A or aus’^wher© along the left-hand half of 
the base-line, serves a ball into the corner of the left 
court _at the point E or anywhere close to the left-hand 
side-line of the left court. There are three good defen- 
sive passing strokes which a player ought to have 
sufficiently at his fingers’ ends to he able to play them 
indiscriminately, with some degree of safety, to defend 
himself agaifust a hard, well-placed serve, followed up 
closely to the net by his opponent. 

Stroke No. 7. 

Firstly, he must rely, before all else, on passing his 
oppo'nent by the hack-hand drive straight down the 
left-hand side-line. In the diagram, for purposes of 
clear illustration, I have rather exaggerated the angle 
of the drive to the side-line, for it has often to ho 
played along the line absolutely parallel with it, when 
the ball does not bounce outside the court. This stroke 
is the one in which It. F. Doherty is facile pi'incejis 
among all the players I have seen. In order to play 
the stroke really effectively, it is necessary (1) to turn 
nearly half round, so that one is almost facing the side- 
line. By this means one is enabled to swing hack the 
bat past the body in order to obtain the necessary i:n- 
petus for a hard hit, and a very long follow-through. 
Unless one turns half round thus, tlie swing hack of 
the bat i.s blocked by the body. Tlio bat must be 
grasped firmly, with the thumb up the liandle, and with 
the head of the bat never lower than the elbow, ami, 
most important of all, bent hack considerably behind it. 
Having carefully observed all these details, the player 
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slioiild direct kis wkole attention, and will to tiie diffi- 
cult task of followinf? tke stroke rifrkt ilironfrli, and 
kuiskiug’ it at arm’s lengtk with the head of tlie hat at 
right angles to the extended arm. It is only ky keeping 
the head of the hat “ laid back” thu.s at the linish that 
one can make the hall “travel” with this stroke, which 
is one of the mo.st useful and effective pa.ssing strokes 
in the whole game. 

Stroke Ho. 8. 

Secondly, tho striker can make a hack-hand di'ive 
across tho emn-t into the area D in tho way already 
described in the ease of a stroke from the left corner 
of the right court; hut in this case there is much morn 
need and scope for hard hitting in order to bring off 
the hack-hancl drive across the court. A good deal 
more pace, on the hall is necessary to pass the server in 
playing the ball from F to D than in tho former case. 


Stroke No. 9. 

Thirdly, the hall can he lobbed over tho server’s head 
into any part of the area about the base-line; but, if one 
lobs, it must be with a vengeance, in order to get tho 
ball out of the server’s reach. 

There is one most important feature in the successful 
execution of all the strokes without exception sot out 
above. I refer to tho absolute necessity to stand far 
enough away from the hall in playing a stroke to avoid 
any cramping of one’s freedom of action. If anyone 
cares to watch tho very best expouenis of the game, he 
can soon satisfy himself that one of the chief sooret.s 
of their success lies in standing far enough away from 
the. ball to allow plenty of room for the swing of the 
arms. ; 

Some reader will doubtless remark at this point, 
reasonably enough, that nothing' has boon .said about 
passing strokes off services which pitch about the 
middle of either court and are of very common ocieuv- 
rence. Provided that services of this kind have enough 
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pace on tlicni it is probably true that the server iic'itlier 
wins tbe _ace olt tbein nor loses it (by being passed) so 
often as in tlie ease of services in tbe corners of ibe 
court. When tbe ball pitches tbe player ba,s to be 
guided by tbe po.sition be bas previously taken up as i.o 
w'betber be shall return the ball on tbe back-band or 
tbe fore-band._ Tbis_ position will, of course, vary 
greatly according to bis idea of the spot for which bi.s 
particular opponent is likely to serve. But when this 
point bas been decided, the stroke be makes (if it be a 
reasonably good one) will either be one of those set out 
above or one which approximates as nearly to one of 
them as tbe position of tbe man at the net will allow. 
It is often good policy to serve into tbe middle of either 
service-court by way of a change. Tbe above observa- 
tions form a brief attempt to outline methodically the 
“passing” returns of tbe service at lawn tennis. 

I apprehend that no player of even a moderate ex- 
perience who has taken tbe trouble to read tbe fore- 
going_ remarks will be rash enough to contradict tbe 
assertion that the rotatory action of the shoulders used 
in making stroke No. 8 is an entirely different thing 
from the action of tbe shoulders in playing stroke No. 2. 
Or, again, if one takes stroke No. 7 down tbe left court 
side-line, it is obvious that for its successful execution 
the rotatory movement must be reduced almost to zero. 
I am here only stating elementary facts wbicb an ob- 
server can verify for himself in five minutes at any 
fLr.st-eIass tournament. Consequently, I shall scarcely 
be believed when I say that in two books on lawn tennis 
produced by three players (Messrs. W. Baddcdey and 
E. F. and H. L. Doherty), who have between thon won 
tbe Obampionsbip of Englajadadozen times, there is not 
one w'ord that I nave been able to discover which would 
enable a novice to grasp tbo facts about shoulder rota- 
tion in tlio back -band strobe.* Daider these circum- 
stances, I am not greatly surprised that Mr. Parmly 
Paret (although once tbe runner-up for tbo American 
Championship) exhibits a similar lack of information 
in bis book, and that Mr. Taile kas followed him. 
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But; the fact that players of such coiiBUininate 
ability and experience as the three lirst-nainod should 
have been incapable of_ explaining their own prin- 
ciples of play recalls in a very striking way an 
anecdote told by William Ilazlitt (who was himself 
much addicted to racquets) concerning a famous 
racquet player in the early part of the last century. 
It appears that the man in question, a professional 
player, had a wonderful “ half -volley ” stroke of hi.s 
own, but the fullest explanation he was ever able to 
give concerning it was that it was “ lietween a volley 
and a half-volley.” 

The Messrs. Doherty say in their hook that the back- 
hand stroke (indefinitely) should he finished with the 
racquet high in the air, therohy confusing the actual 
finish of the follow-through with a gallery “ flourish ” 
after the finish. 

The chief reason why success iii the game at present 
rests mostly with a small handful of “ cracks ” lies, I 
believe, in the fact that very few playms outside of 
London understand the advantage of habitually follow- 
ing up the service to the net, and fewer players still 
have a clear and definite idea of the various strokes 
which may be attempted in order to defeat that 
manceiivre. When their knowledge increases in this 
respect, and when the American services come more 
into vogue ,_ we may, I think, look for a general im- 
provement in the standard of play, a wide increase in 
tlie number of_ players throughout the country, and a 
miieh greater interest in the game on the part of the 
general public. I may remark that anyone who has 
seen or played against the remarkable twists whicli 
some of the first-class American players can impart to 
their service, especially on a wet grass court, will 
readily understand that the difficulty of making the 
“passing” strokes dealt witli in this chapter would he 
very considerably increased. 


OTIAPTEE XI. 


PARMLY PAKET’S BOOK. 

I EAXCY tliat most of tlie Eug'lisli toiim ament 
players, after reading Mr. Paret’s book itself, 
or the extracts from it which this chapter con- 
tains, wilP he inclined to agree with the present 
writer that it is one of the most compendious, read- 
able, intelligent, and pernicious works on the game 
which has yet appeared. I believe, however, it will 
be generally admitted that the chapter on “ The 
Physiological Side of the Game ” contains a good deal 
on the subject of diet and training which embodies 
the personal experience of “ an old tonrnainentary 
hand," and, with certain reservations, is of vahie 
to lawn-tennis players. The book also contains the 
results of a great deal of_ work on the part of its 
author in collecting interesting details about the “ past 
and present ” of the game all over the world. But 
the theories and advice on the tactics of the gain© in 
the first and third chapters of the book are of snch a 
character that it appears to me advisable, in order 
that Mr. Paret may here receive due credit for that 
which is of value and interest in his book, to deal 
with that side of the work first. I may remark here 
tliat, whenever possible, it is never immaterial to 
glance at the photograph of any author one reads, 
and, fortunately, Mr. Paret has afforded us tw'o or 
three opportunities for doing this — -for in stance, at 
page 224. 

We are indebted to Mr. Paret for pointing out in 
his opening chapter that lawn tennis, when played 
properly, is really a sort of outdoor c7ic.s5, with various 
“gambits." “The game presents all the same 
elements of attack and defence, of finesse and coup. 


as cLess does,” llo suys clsewliere tkat tJio .Aiioionl 
Uoiiians were tlie first people wlro are knottoi (o liavo 
played tennis. In this 1_ think he is wrong, for 
readers of the “Odyssey” will reineniher that Ulysses 
found Nausieaa “knooking up” with her friends on 
the sand courts at Corfu (near what is now called 
“one-gun battery”) when out for a sort of laundry 
))ionie. If I remember rightly, it is close to wliat is now 
officially called oSot (fiaiaKCDV. The mention of “ one- 
gun battery ” and Corfu recalls tho fact that the former 
name was, of course, given during our occupation 
of the island before Gladstone deprived _ us of what 
ISfapoleon well called “the key to the Adriatic.” One 
of the minor consequences of that loss is that 80 per 
cent, of the luddess British tars who are always in 
their turn unavoidably cooped up on the rook of Malta 

S t Malta fever instead of finding refreshment among 
e citrons, the roses, the oranges, and the six million 
olive trees of the “ Island of Olives.” The island and 
its people have been greatly neglected in every 
way since we abandoned the supervision of them. If 
Trieste ever falls into other hands we may have pretty 
good cause to rue it, unless we have previously repur- 
chased the “ Island of Olives ” from Greece, which 
cares very little about it. 

It is interesting to learn that modern lawn tennis 
was invented by a British officer, and that the first sot 
of officials rules was promulgated by the Maiylchone 
Crideet Club! Who knows but what lawn tennis may 
ultimately find its way back to its original cradle rit 
“Lord’s There are no disturbing trains by that 
ground. Turning now to ilr. Paret’a remarks on 
food and training for lawn tenuis, it i.s, I think, quite 
clear that Mr. Paret has written his book in an atmo- 
sphere of active and intelligent iutere,st in all physio- 
logical questions, and that he himself has bestowed no 
little attention on the subject. It i.s refresbing to 
learn that in America there are such people as “.scien- 
tific students of the relation of foods to human energy,” 
arelation which is just hoginning to he .studied “ on this 
side ” akso. _ If we had a few of them over here to 
publish ilteir conclusions, they would, I fancy, tend 
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to produce a considerable reduction in tke national 
hvitelier’s bill. 

Mr. Paret's remarks on tlie \’alue of sugar as a " fuel- 
food ” for persons taking mucli outdoor, exercise are 
curiously corroborated by luy own experience. He 
says that after a hard match ho has a craving for sugar, 
that the trainer of Cornell University says that “men in 
training seem to crave sugar,” aud, lastly, that “ men 
malcing constant physical elforl cravo either sugar or 
alcohol. The one seems to take the place of the 
other, and a man does not want both.” There seems 
to be plenty of camaraderie among American pla.yers, 
for v/e learn that between the sets in a Single match 
the “ player’s friends hustle him into a dressing-room, 
and rub "him. down thoroughly, so that when he goes 
out for the next set he is maiterially refreshed.” 

Few players will agree with Mr. Paret that “two 
or three cigars a day are hardly likely to affect a 
man’s physical strength ”5 hut when he says that 
“big lunches slow up a man’s activity” he touches 
the obstacle which prevents quite half the ordinary 
run of placers from distinguishing themselves. 
Mr. Paret suits his advice to all classes of men, 
and consequently wm find training rules for “ moderate 
drinkers ” and even for “ excessive drinliers.” The 
general effects of lawn tennis on the temperament and 
character are described in probably the most eloquent 
passages in his book : “ Although the heart of one that 
has not been accustomed: to any unusual tax ivould 
‘flutter’ or stand still at the crucial moment of some 
great strain in after-life, the heart of the tennis player 
would go on about its Inisiness in the ordinary way, 
because it had become used to excitement and physical 
strai.n. . . . The experienced tournament player 
learns to Icoop his mental equilibrium and steady his 
nerves under even the most intense excitement, . , . 
When steady nerves are needed, when a powerful heart 
or strong lungs are uecessai'y, the tennis player will be 
prepared ; when he lies in danger of dealli from sick- 
ness, his greater endurance and vitality will pnll him 
through when anotlinr man’s light will flicker and go 
out,” He also says that lawn tennis tends to xmodnee 


" all-roimcl atliletie ability ” and is “ no mere one-sided 
strain.'’ I'be chief point on wbich. I slinnld join issue 
willi Mr. Paret in hi.s remarks on laAvn-tennis food may 
be gathered fioin a single sentence of bis— viz., “ there 
must be some oasis in the desert of plain food, early 
hours, and no smoking.” I do not belieye in any suclt 
“ desert.” On the contrary, what I say is that toAirna- 
ment play i,s so severe that (1) a man can “ play otf ” 
and digest the richest foods ever cooked ; (2) a player 
getting through a hundred games or so in a day posi- 
tively needs “ pampering ” with the most luscious 
foods he can obtain, always provided that he eats every 
sort of food with caution until play for the day is 
over. In other words, I believe a man .should eat 
whatever he finds he really fancies, and that very often 
the richest pastries, creams, soups, entrees, &c., afford 
the best results as “ fuel-foods^’ (provided one takes 
only us much as one really wants), especially af ter hard 
matches, and when further matches are in store, as 
constantly happens. The combustion of tissue is so 
enormous sometimes that rich foods are undoubtedly 
necessary to repair tbe waste. I should imagine it must 
have been after a pretty tborough “ oasis in the desert ” 
that Mr. Paret, as he tells us, lost 8|lb. in weight during 
one match ! ■ . 

It is all vmry well for Mr. Paret to assert that, 
in spite of the theories of the vegetarians, meat is a 
necessity to a lawn-tennis jdayer.” On the other 
side there is the testimony of the late Society 
physician, Sir_ Henry Thompson, who was never him- 
self a vegelarian, that any such idea was a “vulgar 
error.” 

I now come to Mr. Paret’s theories on the tactics 
of the game, and here, indeed, it must be confessed 
The tliirliiinss deepens and the daylight dies. 

In do.scribiug the hi.story of the game in England, Mr. 
Pare! says “ lliore came a day when the steady re- 
turn of evei'ything off . the ground was the winning 
game, and then E. Meiishaw had his innings." The 
suggestion that one of the most finished and comsisient 
volleyors wc have yet .seen was a .sort of Gore or 
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Lawford will seem droll to tliose who remcmheT 
his p(j\r(!r.s. IL would have been difficult decisively to 
beat by mere f>'rouud play the Pirn of 189JJ as he did 
in Dublin. It is true that he was “ safe ” (or accurate), 
Ind ho was also a brilliant volleyer. 

Mr. Paret also inake.s some very remarlcable state- 
meuts on the question of the length of one’s returns 
when about to “ assume the offensive.” He says 
(p, 147), It is open to question whethaT length is 
useful for attach among experts of the top class.”' And 
again he .says, “ Among players of the highest shill, 
length limits the power of the attach” — i.e., that the 
great thing to do before running up to volley is to 
'play a, short-length strolce. It is not surprising that a 
player who shows such ludicrous misconception of the 
jiowci's of a first-rale back player /such as Smith, 
Boucher, or E. 11. Allen) should also write “speed 
alone will never win from a man of the top 
clas.s.” It depends uj)on ivhat one calls “the top 
class.” S. H. Smith made «;ood enough use of it at 
Wimbledon in 1905 to beat decisively two champions 
of the United States, and subsequently (at Edgbaston) 
the best Australasian. It is, I think, possible, by “ read- 
ing between the lines ” of Mr. Paret’s book, to discover 
fairly well, without having seen him play, the sort of 
tactics which he himself adopts. His unfeigned eulogy 
of “ a safe player who never kills a difficult hall, and 
always has a deep loh ready for his defence” ; his advice 
to a man always to lob ii the ball is returned to the 
base-line and one’s opponent is at tbe net (typical pat- 
ball play); and his sweeping statement that'“ hrilliaui 
players fail more often than they succeed ” — all .show 
pretty clearly his methods of play. If any further 
evidence be waniecl, it may be found in two extraor- 
dinary statements in the third chapter — viz. : (1) “With 
both players at the base-line, it is frequently a waste 
of strength, a.s well as an additional source of error, 
to use a fast ball or a low hall”; and (3): “ If the ' 
opponent is at the ba,se-line, and the time not ripe to 
begin yonr own attack, it is generally wiser to throw 
aside both speed and height, and play only for length, 
Providing the opponent is not in position to volley 
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the return, there is no ‘possible object m_ Iteep- 
ing the ball, close to the net.” It is this sort 
oJ: thing which makes one reluctantly admit that, 
in sihte 'of the good features of Mr. Paret’s book, his 
advice is mostly disastrous. In spite of all that can. be 
said about the monotonous game. of our best base-line 
players, it is certain that A. W. Gore, for example, has 
practically proved over and over again that to hit 
hard and “go for one’s stroke” is a hundred times more 
successful in the long imn than this wretched, finicking, 
ineffective style of play. 

The plain English of the last extract is, “ Provided 
'your opponent is at the base-line, there is no possible 
object in malting a good drive.” 

Mr. Paret also says that “ both volleying and ground 
strokes have^ noiv had their day, and even development 
is the winning game.” Although it is no_ doubt true 
that “ even development ” is the ideal thing, I dare 
say that Mr. Lamed and the rest of the American team 
who played S. H. Smith will now be able to assure 
Mr. Paret, from their own experiences, that ground 
strokes ha.ve not yet had their day. S. H. Smith de- 
feated Holcombe Ward without tHe loss of a set in the 
first round of the Championship, and he twice defeated 
Lamed, winning six sets to one. 

In the second chapter of his book Mr. Paret sets 
fortli his theories of lawn tennis in detail with great 
lucidity, and it is safe to say that never before have 
such theories been broached, nor will they be again. 
At page 20 he says : “ Just as Eenshaw laid the foun- 
dation for the English game of to-day, Wronn did the 
same scrvice_ for Americans of this generation. To 
Wrenn,_and in a smaller degree to Campbell and Heel, 
we are indebted for the theories on lohioh our modern 
skill is based. It was Campbell who fir. it learned to 
serve to the centre of the court to reach the net in safetg. 
[It will be observed that _Mr. Paret here implies that 
to serve down the centre line into either the right nr left 
court enables one to “reach the net in safety.” He over- 
looks the fact that when one’s opponent has a fine fore- 
hand^ drive, it is safe enough to serve down the centre 
line into Hia right comt, but usually fatal to do so into 
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tiie left cou'H. Ml', Yaile copied this hhinder and 
illudrated it by a diagram in the last spring.] 

■' It was Neel who taught the inorld to volley to the 
centre, until there camp a sure opening for an aec 
hy volleying or smashing across court. [The plain 
Englisli. of this is, that it was Neel who taught the 
Americans to volley the hall into the otily place where 
OJie’s op‘po7hent wan sure to he aide to reach it. To 
suggest, as Mr. Paret docs here, that a man. who has 
gained position at the net should under any circum- 
stauces play the ball intf) Ms opponent’s hands in front of 
him when it is open to him to cross-volley to either side 
is such, an utter absurdity to any experienced volleyer 
“ on this side” that it need only’- be stated to ho im- 
mediately scouted.] 

“ It was "Wreim who perfected the whole modern 
theory, justified hy pi'actical .success, that the first re- 
turn and other ground strokes of a volleyer should he 
played to the middle of the court, so that he wight 
reach the net in safely.” 

When Holcombe Ward, the present American cham- 

f )ion, played S. H. Smith in the first round of the Eng- 
ish Championship in 1905 it appears that he duly 
played his first ground stroke into the middle of the 
court, hut that before he could "reach the net in 
safety” his opponent, finding the hall obligingly put 
ready to his hand, used his drive to end the rally at 
once. If Mr. Paret himself had hahitually acted on 
such astounding nonsense, it is safe to say that he 
would never have reached the challenge round of ihe 
American Championship. Nor do I think that he 
seriously believed it himself, but I believe that the 
habit of throwing dust into the eyes of one’s opponent 
may become so con-firiiied that at length one does it half 
unconsciously, even in literature. 

Let us suppose that a man follows up liis service to 
the net. Is the striker-out to continue to make his ” first 
return” into the middle of the court? If so, he will he 
popular with English volleyers. The suggestion that 
a drive to the cojitre helps a man safely to reach tlic 
net can be seen by anyone wlio cares to watch Dolierty, 
iSmith, Boucher, Gore, llitchio, Hillyard, Eaves, 


Barrett, and E. R. Allen to be tlw, direct oirpodte of t}i,p, 
fact, bo)causo the ball is thereby played into one’s 
opponent’s hand. “Undoubtedly,'’ eontinneg Mr. 
Paret, “most winning strokes _ must be made to the 
sides of the court, but in the middle li.e/i safety; and it 
was Wrenn who first demonstrated the value of this 
corner-stone of modern defensive flay.” 

There is now clearly a fine chinuje for one of the 
four American players who came over hero last 
summer to make History (with a capital H, as the 
Ereiieh write it), and to go down to posterity as 
the first man to break, the nows to his countrymen 
that it is a fundnnnmtal error at lawn tennis to return 
the hall into that part of the whole court where it is 
easiest for one's adversary to deal with it. 

It is so far from the truth to assert that “ in the 
centre lies safety” that in all cases hi which one’s 
opponent has a powerful fore-hand drive it would be 
more correct to say that in the centre lies destruction, 
if one comes up to the net on such strokes. 

Mr. Paret continues ; “ Just how the A.merican 

methods of to-day differ from the English, therefore, 
and iust what may bo considered the latest development 
of the game, may be seen here. American experts 
have learned to drive to the centre of the court for an 
opportunity to run up^ close to the net in safety, and 
then to volley to the side-lines when the opening for a 
•winning sh'olce comes. The closer American net posi- 
tion permits shariier angles in these hilling strokes, too. 
The English plan differs ’from this in that the players 
come only to the middle of the court — W. Eenshaw’s 
favourite position at the intersection of the lines — and 
volley from, there, generaUy under-hand, becanso 
the ball has already hegiui to drop when it reaches 
them. They place to the sides, as a rule, before coming 
in, too, and dejicniZ on their position farther from the 
net to protect them from heiny passed through the 
greater openings they allow the antagonist.” 

Ti 13 wholly contrary to the fact lo assert that the 
English volleyers come only to the middle of the uourt. 
I know plenty of players who only wish they did, and 
that they “generally volleyed under-hand.” 
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The foregoing extracts are taken from the first 
chapter of the hook. In the third chapter, on “ Plac- 
ing and the Strategy of the Game,” Mr. Paret amplifies 
the same pernicious theories at great length and in 
the most (apparently) logical and conrincing manner. 
I know very well that the long-sufleiing reader will 
be tempted to exclaim at the length at -which I ha.v6 
treated this subject, hut my reply is that, when theories 
of this kind are put forth in such a detailed, lengthy, 
and specious style, the only possible way to get rid of 
them is to deal with them in detail by chapter and 
verse. Put how anyone could take so much trouble to 
enunciate such elaborate nonsense is more than I can 
understand. 

I assert without fear of eontradictioii that many 
of the extracts set out in this chapter wall strike the 
average English tournament pdayor as the strangest of 
all the strange nonsense that has ever been written 
about lawn tennis. The subject of lawn tenuis seems 
at present to be regarded as a “ happy hunting-ground ” 
where literary vagaries or imbecilities can stalk 
unchecked. On page 141 Mr. Paret begins, “The 
instant the opponent comes forward with the intention 
of volleying, a passing stroke or a lob becomes necessary 
and length is only useftil for the lob.” 

To disprove iiiis assertion, I refer _ my readers to 
strokes 4 and 7 in the chapter on “Passing Strokes” in 
this wmi’k, in both of which lenyth u absolutely essen- 
tial. He goes on ; “ In passing, it is imyortani that 
the stroke should be short; in fact, the sooner a passing 
stroke drops after crossing the net, the better are the 
chances for its success.” As regards the two strokes 
mentioned above, and many others, this is the exact 
opposite of the truth. 

If a passing shot actually does pass a man, the place 
wdiero it drops in the court (provided it is in the court) 
afterwards is immaterial. In very many cases the only 
manner in which an expert volleyer with along reacli 
can he passed consists in a very iast low drive, which 
by reason of its speed necessarily pitches very far hack 
in the court. Why Mr. Paret -thinks it ought to pitch 
near the net, Heaven only knows. He then makes the 
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following remarkable .statement : — “ Safety play ” (i.e. , 
the Paret safety play) “ in lawn tennis rccxnirp.s one to 
avoid all cross-court strokes, and ati far as imssible 
to xnalce all retnrns parallel with the side-lines, 
keeping the hall always in front of you. If the op- 
ponent’s drive is far to the right of the court, the safe 
return is deep down the right side-line, 7 

slightly towards the ventre” (i.e., converging slightly 
into your opponent's hand). “Tills will permit the 
defensive player to return^ to his safety position at 
the middle of his own base-line ” (always provided one’s 
adversary does not meantime bang the hall, kindlv 
sent ready to his hand, out of one’s reach). 
“ The same, is true of the other side of the court. If 
the opponent’s drive, comes straight down the centre, 
and you are not yet ready to assume the attack, it is 
safest if returned directly in front of you with as much 
length as possihle. To place to either side serves no 
defensive purpose, and increases the possibilities of the 
opponent's nea;t attack.” 

Mr. Paret gives 110 hint of having realised that lawn- 
tennis opponents are made of flesh and blood, w'ith lungs 
and muscles liable to fatigue, and nerves liable to sbock. 
He conceives of his opponent as a kind of automaton to 
whom “ distance is no object ” in running, who is equally 
good at driving both on fore-hand and back-hand, and 
who, after being coursed like a hare from side 
to side, as happens every day at lawn-tennis tourna- 
ments, nevertheless keeps his breath and _ nerves in 
such perfect order that ho can bo relied _ on to 
make tbo difficult passing strokes (which inerease 
in difficulty every foot baekivards in the court) down 
the side-lines from a hard hit, {jood length, diagonal 
drive. Such a being may exist in itr. PareL’s imagi- 
nation, but he exists nowhere else. He also lakes 
no account of tbo fact (conalantly confirmedl in 
tounuiraeiit play) that at least seven playeis out of 
ton are covsiderahly stronger on the forehand than on 
the hack-hand-, and that not moro than one player in 
fifty is equally good on fore-band and bnckihand. 
Consequently, in actiial nlay there is almost always an 
advantage to be gained by driving the ball out to 
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tL.e side wliere one’s anta<?onist. is n'eakest, in order 
iliaf. one may gain position at tire net. Tlie passing 
allots, of wliiok lie speaks as if tliey were a matter of 
eoiirse, are so difficult that, provided the diagonal 
shot be of good length, and above all of good pace, tlie 
odds are heavily on the volleyer against the best base- 
line players. The fact that ifir. Paret altogether omits 
to discuss the effect of pace on his theories shows that 
liis ideas of ordinary driving are limited to a fiiiiiick- 
ing, patting style of play. " It is a common error,” 
he goes on_, to suppose that all slow retiirnvS are 
weak. It is frequently a waste of strength to use 
a fast ball or a low hall.” Ho here advocates a 
patting sort of game, which always yoes down before 
a first-class driver. Lot us suppoao that two players 
are running each other about from side to side of the 
base-line, and that one of them, taking Mr. Paret’s 
advice not to waste his energy, plays a .slow hall up the 
centre of the court. In playing against a really good 
English hack-player the rally would often euci there 
and then with a severe drive from tlie latter, hanging 
the ball out of his opponent’s reach. But in any 
case it may he pointed out that (1) if one’s opponent 
can volley he probably will not wait for the slow 
bounce, but will volley it and gain position at the 
net. (2) In any_ case, the stroke being patted back 
into his_ hand gives him invaluable breathing tisne. 

(3) It gives him the chance to select at his ease any 
place he desires for his return, so that after choosing 
the weakest spot he can go to the net if he pleases. 

(4) If, as ha.s been said, ho iiossesses a " murderous 
fore-hand ” (the commonest form which tennis talent 
takes), he wdll end the rally “ right away.” 

These are not theories. They are facts w’hich hap- 
pen every day. “ If the opponent is at the base-line,” 
says Mr. Paret, “ and tZie time not riqje to begin your 
mon attach, it is generally wiser to throw aside both 
speed and lieigdit and play only for length.” "Wo 
know enough about the game over here to know what 
this means when put into practice against a good 
driver. By way of clinching his had advice, Mr. 
Paret remarks of people who have the pluck to hit 


hurd and {‘o ior tlieir stroke that “they are worsliip- 
piofi' false j:>'ods, and tlieir errors prove their iiridoins'd’ 

On page 14G Mr. Paret _ sa 3 ''s : _ “ Itecently developed 
Amerieaii tuetics make it impossible to vollej'' from as 
far back as the service-line. The modern player is 
forced to play his ground strokes from liehind the base- 
line, aiul his volleys from in front of the service-line. 
In fast play this can be conservatively set at fully 
8ft.” On this it may be pointed out that the 
groat charm about laivn tennis is the infinite variety in 
tlie matchers against able players caused by the varying 
degree to '\vbieh one’s opponent forces ilie game. ' To 
attfirapt to dogmatise in that fashion about modern ' 
play is to ignore the ever-riicurring effect of the per- 
sonal equation in upsetting preconceived _ systems of 
tactics. It is usually a man’s own fault if ho has to 
“play his ground strokes from behind the base-line,” 
and a good volloj’-er in the rough-aud-iumblc of a hard 
match will have very many opportunities for volleying 
from the service-lino as well as at the net, especially in 
long rallies. 

On page 148 more remarkable statements follow : — 

“ One of the most recent developments of American 
sJnll at lawn tennis, and one that promises still further 
developments, lies in the use of the front and back of 
the court for placing, rather than the sides. Imstead of 
driving first to one .side and then the other, the modern 
expert player drives first short and then deep.” 

[Against S, H. Smith, Ward produced the regulation 
first short .stroke, with the result that no opportunity for 
playing th 0 “ deei)” one occurred at all.] 

Then he goes on, at page 153 : — 

“ A systematic, net attack should he opened with a 
deep forcing sli’oke. Should the opportunity come 
when the opponent’s return is deep in your court, ft is 
()BHcrally da/ngarons to use a diagonal forcing strol-e, 
for this brings him to one side of the court, and leaves 
that side-line imde open for a pass. In such a case it 
is generally wiser to direct the forcing stroke straight 
down the centre of the court to the middle of th.e hose- 
line, and thou to follow the ball up as quickly as pos- 
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.-iljle 10 till- inifldle of tl).c not. . . . The mfesi, posilioti 
at the net in always with the ball in the cenire of the 

On this truly reiuurkable pas.sage I may say (I) Mr. 
Parevt take.s not the slightest account of the pace of the 
(lingon.al forcing shot. The faster it is, the difficulty 
of bringing off this pass increases in geometrical pro- 
gression. livery English tournament player of any 
experience knows perfectly -well that if one drives a 
7Tallg fast ball of good length, into that diagonal corner 
of the court where one’s opponent is not, .and then goes 
up h) the net, the odds are (i or 8 to 1 that one will at 
leasi ho able to reae-h the return. To as.sert that “ the 
safest position at the not is always witli the ball in ibe 
centre of the court ” is to a.ssert that which everyone 
who has played a hasc-line player of severity (such as 
(fore, Hiuith, IJoucher, E. K. fkllon, aud Ritchie) well 
knows to ho untrue, because the ball is thereby put 
within reach of their mvixlerous fore-hand drive, and 
is often never “ seen again.”_ Mr. Paret himself de- 
scribes a match he played against a man at “ Syracuse ” 
who had “ a fore-hand like a six-inch gun,” as he 

?hrase8 it. One might just as well say that because, 
rom the standpoint of geometry, one ought to be able 
to stop a bullet with one’s racquet from the centre 
of the other court, therefore one would be able to see 
to do it. Mr. Paret ignores tbe fact that the human 
hand is quiciker than the human eye. As a further 
argument for not driving diagonally to the side-lines 
in order to gain position at the net, Mr. Paret adds : 
” The more the lines of possible direction diverge, tbe 
slower must be tbe stroke in order to drop within the 
side-lines ; and the slower the pass, the rnore time you 
have to roacih it, and the easier it is to kill.” This is 
on a par with lii.s other theories. In tho_ first place, he 
takes no account of the fact that by driving diagonally 
one can mnhe one’s opponent run thirty or forty feet 
before he can reaoli tbe ball to return it. hfr. Paret 
iako.s absolulely no hood of the resulting strain on his 
.stamina, or the moral effect produced by the nece.ssity 
of reluming the ball from ti nixich greater disiauec from 
tlie net with one’s opponent up at the net. To allege 
F S 
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that tlierf! is « necessary reduction of speed in the 
diaf-onai stroke tvhieh in any way counterbalances the 
iiiiinense gain of lime caused by forcing one’s opponent 
tar out to the .side of the court, is so palpably contrary 
to the facts that 1 have not the patience to discuss it. 
I will conclude by quoting one short sentence, -whioli I 
coiumond especially to all players who have oyer played 
S. H. Smith. “If the chance for the forcing stroke 
which is to oiien tlie attack comes when the opponent’s 
drive is near the base-line, this safe centre drive can he 
frcquenlhj siiade more effective hy playing slow, for this 
will give additional time to reach the net in safety 
before the return can be made.” This may be 
true if one’s opponent plays_ the Paret style of pat- 
ball from the base-line, but if he knows how to drive 
' it is the exact opposite of the truth. I think 
that from the foregoing mass of extracts it becomes 
clear (1) that Mr. Paret’s fallacies, in so far .as he 
himself believes in 'them, have sprung directly from 
i; : : pat-ball hasedine play. When your opponent is on 1 he 

back-line lie says it is a mistake to waste your energy 
s ; in hard driving, and that when he is at the net the best 

thing you can do is to lob over his head. He also sug- 
* ; gests that, when a player is himself about to leave the 

5 base-line and run in, he ought to play the return slowly 

in order to get more time to run in. This is the climax 
of absurdity, for that time will he often dearly bought. 
In fact, he advocates slow pat-hall for hack play, 
whereas in England it is no longer within the domain 
of argument that severity in back play is one of the 
chief factors of success. (2) He coutends that there is 
safety in serving_ close down the middle line into either 
court (iov I’liiining in on one’s service), whereas, in 
fact, to do so into the left court agaijist a good fore- 
hand driver usually means sudden death, (d) He puts 
foru'arcl the ridiculous proposition that before running 
in to attack at the net one should first play a i'/wt- 
length ball, and then a good length slow return deep 
down the centre of the court. He bases this extra- 
ordinary advice suhstantially on the following reasons ; 
(a) The short hall brings your adversary out of the safe 
position on the back-lino, so that Iho following “ deep 
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return ■’ will find iiim at a disadvantag’e. Tliis reassoii 
would, bo excRllout but for tbe facts, firstly, that if 
ouo'a opponent be a good driver he will at once take 
advantage of the sliort rotnrii to harirj it diagonally out 
of one's reach, and, secondly, that if he be a good 
volleyer the short return gives the most perfect oppor- 
tuikity for himself to assume the offensive. Holcombe 
Ward duly played the short-length ball against Smith, 
but, unfortunately, there was no occasion for any “ slow 
deep forcing stroke ” afterwarils. _ (t) He says that the 
slow deep ball down the centre gives one more time to 
get to the net. Mr. Paret does not say that it pruts the 
ball at a slow pace readg to one’s opponent’s hand for 
passing^ down the lines. I leave tjie reader to judge 
wliich i.s the greater advantage, fd) Hi.s fourth great 
fallacy consists in the amazing assertion that the centre 
of the court is preferable to the side-lines for this slow 
deep stroke, because he alleges (a) that it is easier to 
pass a man at the net off diagonal strokes than off 
centre ones, fh) and that it is necessary to play the hall 
slower for a diagonal stroke than for a centre stroke, 
and that therefore one is less likely to give trouble to 
one’s opponent with the slower diagonal stroke. Such 
statements are without a parallel in the literature of 
lawn tennis for absurdity. They are directly contrary 
to every result of experience in the matter. Aa regards 
(a) it may be pointed out that Mr. Paret absolutely dis- 
regards the vital element of pace. If a good diagonal 
drive be made far down the court, the effect pf the pace 
and position of the drive makes it not easier but ten 
times harder to pass a man who has followed up this 
fast, good-length ball to theuiet. With the human 
organism constituted a.g it is, it is sheer lunacy to dis- 
regard (i.) the effect on the “ wind ” of one’s adversary 
by making him run 30ft. or so from the centre 
of the court. He does not have to run at all to return 
Mr. Paret’s centre stroke, (ii.) The corresponding in- 
crease in the chance of a bad stroke through this 
■oxertiou. (iii.) The immense practical increasp of diffi- 
culty in returning a fast hall w,hich pilches diagonally 
far away from the net. Hccause from the standpoint 
of pure geometry it is pos.siblc to draw a line from this 
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position inio one's opponent’s court out of tlie 
reacli of liis racquet, Mr. Paret (followed by Mr. Yaile 
uilh a diagram in the Fic.Ul) airives at, 'or professes 
to arrive at, the conclusion, wholly contrary to tire 
facts of every day’s experience, that •^eonielyical possi- 
bility implies physical possibiliiy. It implies nothing 
of tl'io Itind. There is not a first-class player in Eng- 
laad who does not Icnnw that a fast and deep diagonal 
reiui'ji in every-day experience is iufinitedy safer for 
rrmiiing up to the net tlian a slow hall deep down the 
centre. Tlie n>iythical opponent imagined by Mr, 
Paret is not made of flesh and blood, and does not possess 
hunum lungs, muscle.s, or nerves, hut is some hitherto 
unlcnown sort of automatic creature. There are plenty 
of fine base-line players who would often succeed in 
passing a man off a slow diagonal drive, but then not 
every player drives in the pat-hall style so industriously 
advocated by Mr. Paret. The allegation that the 
diagonal shot must he played slowly, and involves loss 
of time, is shown by every-day experience to be merely 
“ drivel.” Mr. Smith, in particular, does not play his 
fore-hand diagonal strokes very slowly. (5) Mr. 
Parot’s fifth fallacy consists in the assertion that 
there is a generic dinerence between a “ forcing stroJee’’ 
and a “winning stroke.” A forcing stroke is, in his 
phraseology, one on which a man runs up to the net. A 
winning stroke is one whereby tho hall is put out of 
one’s opponent’s reach. I need hardly point out to the 
English reader that there is no generic difference be- 
tween these two strokes, but that the nearer the “ forcing 
stroke” approximates to tho "winning stroke,” the 
safer it is for a man to run up to the net after it. It 
is all the bettor by out-driving a man to win the ace 
oniright with a forcing stroke, and to have no need to 
volley when one reaches the net. 

All of the above fallacies iverc elaborately “ served 
up” ill a second-hand richauffe form by Mr. Vaile in 
an uiticlfl in the Field iu 1905 on what he called 
“Centre Theory.” Anyone who cares to look at the 
article in <]uestion will 'find that Mr. Paret’s honk was 
the foimtaiii-head from which it proceeded in a sirigu- 
liu'ly undiluied form. Mr. Parefs book also displays 
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tlio pome roiifnsion of idea coiioerning tlie differmit 
(--lav„se;i of Lafk-luuul airokcs as Mr. A ailo displayed 
id iTveal ]onj.lli in “ tipcat Lawn Tenuis Players. Any 
slndHil of tlio p'ome who is mteresied in the luatter 
will hud it treated in the first article ot iny recent 
hook, “Littiiiy,' the A"eil.” „ , 11-41 • 

T |iav<' now (lone with Mr. Parct and liis theories, 
and ] hope that the next lime a man of some hraiiis-- 

for Mr Pnret possesses brains attempts to deal with 

hiwn tenuis, he will not use them .so vigorously to 
“ darken eouu.sel ” as Mi'. Paret has used his. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DIET AND TRAINING.-!. 

Lawn tennis as a diet teat — Its advantages for seiontifio pur- 
poses — Nature of tournauieut tennis— A febrile occupation — 
Natural instincts in diet — ^What perverts them — Very few 
philosophers in diet — Need for hot and savoury meals after 
tennis — Training — Early rising — Exercise before breakfast — 
Baths— Necessity for hot baths at night — Meals often the grave 
of lawn-tennis careers — Breakfast — Digestion of oell-proto- 
plasm- Need for alkaline food — Fruit tarts for breakfast — 
Buttered toast and jam a “ complete food” — Oatcake — Reasons 
for writer’s dietetic habits — Sugar as a food — Virtues of milk — 
Cream— People who eat little jiroteid — Food of chamois hunters 
— Effect of cream after many matches — Its probahle recon- 
stitution in digestion — Strawberries and frozen clotted oream 
— Potatoes with butter as a complete food — Effects of 
a day “off colour” — Luueh — Cell-protoplasm and ptomaine 
poison — “Tile worse for food” — Time oooupied by diges- 
tion of meat— Hot cereal puddings— Lack of fruit in 
ordinary diet — ^Alkaline starvation — Professionals and their 
apples- “ Slowiug-up one’s energy”— Nuts as a non-bulky 
food. : : 

fTHE pveaent article constitutes an attempt to embody 
as briefly and suceijtctly as I can tlie main re- 
sults of my own experience with regard to diet and 
training in tlie last twelve years, during wbicb I ka,ve 
played in ovcr ltiO tournaments. Wluitever may be 
their shortcomings, I can promise the reader that my 
views are at least definite and decided, and that I do 
not leave a hack door open tO' escape from my omt 
statements by means of ambiguous language. Eor 
lawn tenniH is a very definite and decided sort of 
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pursuit, and sins of diet are visited on tlic head of the 
offender so uninist-akably, if he happen to play a close 
iiiatcli soon afterwards, that there is often no room left 
for doubt in the mind. When the real nature of the 
liodily exertions frequeutly undergone by all hinds of 
players, especially at “ three-day ” tournaments with a 
large entry, becomes recognised by medical and other 
soientitio men, the unique value of the tennis tourna- 
ment for food tests and physiological tests will at once 
become apparent. For a scientist rarely meets with a 
pursuit the votaries of which frequently lose foiir or 
five pounds in weight in a couple of hours during a 
single match of five sets. The late Ernest Eenshaw 
lost seven pounds on one occasion, and Mr. Parmly 
Paret alleges that when playing Wrenn he lost eight 
and a half pounds. Doubtless in the future we shall 
see the food of the crack plaj'-ers duly u-eighed and 
analysed, and their loss of weight recorded, along with 
all the other diagrams and tables about “ nitrogen 
balance,” &c,, which are necessary to a scientific test. 
The extreme value of lawn- tennis matches in eliciting 
facts about the value of food and the nature and quan- 
tity of it required cannot, I think, remain long unper- 
ceived, especially in view of the certainty with which 
all the facts concerning (1) the food consumed, (2) the 
duration of the work, (3) the loss of weight, (4) the 
result of the match can he ascertained. It has been said 
that human life resembles a sausage, because one never 
knows what is in it until one has been through it ; and 
the same remark applies to a lawn-tennis tournament. 
In a bard match a player’s garments, which often look 
as if be had fallen into the river, imobablj’’ convoy some 
idea to the public of what toiiTnament tennis is like; 
hut only the players themselves can have the least idea 
of the strain involved in playing an extra forty or 
fifty games at the end of the evening after seventy or 
eighty previous ones, which is common enough at lilng- 
lish tournaments. The insomnia arising from errors 
of food and drink after fatigue of , this kind is so 
common among lawn-tennis players that I believe they 
could supply enough material for a brand-new volume 
of Lagrange on the Pathology of Exorcise . 
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Tiiere ia no gettinp,- away from tlie fact ilia 1; tourna- 
ment tennis is a feln-ile sort of amusement, inasmuch as 
it often means six or seven hours’ violent exertion under 
a hlasiing sun. It is chiefly owing to the fact that 
fiucli a manuer of life alfords an immense amount of un- 
mistakable experiences in the inatter of diet that I have 
veuturorl to embark here on a subject about which it is 
commonly supposed that no two persons aim fully 
agreed. Kearly all the scientitie \vriters on food are 
groas’ly ignorant of the idlects on diet of constant and 
heavy'hndily exertion, althou»-h this alone teaehes one 
the real value of various foods. _ It is this fact whieli 
enables me, although unskilled in scioneo, to treat the 
subject with some confidence. The way to learn the 
value of food is much the same as the way to learn the 
value of money, as Ahernethy implied when he said, 
" If you want to ho healthy live on sixpence a day, 
and e"arn it yourself.” Ko one knows the real value of 
food until he discovers by means of some kind of 
labour the full amount of work which a certain quantity 
of food enables him to do. As food supplies are 
plentiful among the well-fed classes, and there is every 
inducement to eat more than one actually requires, it is 
often only by accident during some forced march or 
excursion when supplies are compulsorily cut off that 
one obtains any idea of the minimum of food and drink 
one actually needs, just as O'ue learns the value of a 
sura of juoney for the first time when one has to earn it 
for one’s self or to actnallylive on its purchasing power. 
The amount of food actually needed to sustain exoi’iion 
and keep the body healthy is almost always found to 
be far less than the well-fed classes habitually consume. 
Hence we find people like Beecham making an income 
of £80,000 a year hv helping to disencumber them of 
their loads. The physical tests which enable one to 
di.scover the fnll value of food arc necessarily severe 
and prolonged, and consequently only a few people 
(other than the Great Unfed) undergo them, mostly by 
accident, as when too long an expedition on some 
Scottish mooi* or mountain is undertaken witliout 
supplies. Ho doubt nearly every material fact about 
diet could ho collected from those members of the work- 
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f-lns.^(!ti wlio Lire workers, Init unforlunaiely llicy 
are not }>nocl at expressijin' iliomsolvos. After aevcrnl 
•..eni's of olisLi'valinn, I aiTivoil at rortaiii (Irtiiiite 
conolusions as to tlie kinds of food wliicli suited 
me best. I did so without any soiontifio knowledge, 
and witliout any guide otlier than my invii likes 
iuid dislikes, lint a.s iny ouriosity about the food 
question hecame aroused hy_ one or two pamphlets, T 
took the fiuhjeet up, and studied sojaie of the he.st-known 
honks on it. I llien found that in practiealljvevery 
ease there was some dircet soienlific authority for my 
iiai'iicolar ludiits of diot, and tin’s diseovery emholdened 
me lo proLieed with the pro.scnt task. Ifor it is im- 
po.s3ihle even for the most learned scientist to deny the 
significance of natural instinct, especially in matters of 
food. The things wliieh eliiofly pervert that instinct 
are, in my opinion, alcohol, tobacco, and a sedentary 
life. But all these things are more or less accidental, 
and there are plenty of people, especially among 
athletes, who have retained their natural instincts 
unspoiled. It is to these that I chiefly address myself. 

In the compass of a short chapter such as this it will 
he impossible to give anything beyond a few brief 
hints about the scientific facts which could ho adduced 
in support of the system of feeding here advocated. If 
anyone desires to do so, he will shortly find many of 
them set out in a book by the present writer called “ The 
Great Diet Question.” I desire to make it plain from the 
outset that although I find a flcshless diet suits me best, 
my experiences at lawn tennis have served In guard me 
against extravagant denunciations of diets in whicli 
flesh plays a certain part. In the hook above men- 
tioned I have collected some of the many arguments 
relating to economy, heirlth, anatomy, &c., which appear 
to 1110 to ho lopunllii fatal to the use of meat; hut I am 
well av/are that in thc' first place most of my readers are 
not philosophers, hut since the smell of cooked meat 
is what it is, they will go on eating it in spite of its 
drawbacks, and, secondly, that under the present con- 
di lions ill England the man who is in want of a meal 
such as only a tennis player at the end of a day’s ])lay 
cm eat, and who further wants to get it from flesliless 
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scHirces, will mostly liave to put up witli cJieese or eggs 
plus tlie ordinaiy table -vegetables, aud if I were asked 
wlietlier tkere be much fun iu this I should say “ No."’ 
People cannot cook fleshless dishes for thenisel-ve,s 
at hotels or friends’ houses. Moreover, it is far 
better for one’s health after sever© exertion to make a 
full meal of meat or fowl, if no proper fleshless mixtures 
are obtainable, than to dine off food which is too light 
or is not relished, which simply spells insomnia and 
disaster. It is true there is plenty of proteid in peas or 
beans in the form of legumiiie, and that there is plenty 
of fat and proteid in nuts ; hut the peas or beans alone 
are unappetising, aud the cold nuts are out of the ques- 
tion as a substitute for a hot table d’hote after a really 
severe day. One usually pays an absurd price for one’s 
proteid and fat from a flesh source, and all flesh con- 
tains nuclein bodies, which tend to produce uric acid, 
but it is better than too flimsy a diet after bard 
exercise. As I do not desire needlessly to scandalise 
business people by reference hereafter to lawu-fennis 
matches in the ’forenoon hours of the day, I may 
remark that many of the big tournaments occur 
at the holiday season of the year, and that the^ majority 
of those who play in them do so during their annual 
holiday. In suburban tournaments play is limited to 
the afternoon and evening. 

Before I embark on the controversial question of diet 
it will be convenient here briefly to mention one or 
two things which powerfully afect one’s success at 
lawn tennis. The first of these is early rising. I do 
not helieA’6 that there is any pursuit on earth in which 
the evil efl'ecls of too much sleep are more apparent 
than in lawn tennis. The dilference in the efficiency 
of a player who rises at six and that of the same man 
when he rises at eight or nine is often as great as the 
difiorence between “Philip drunk" and “ Philip 
sober." The reason of this, of course, lies in the fact 
that la-vm tennis, more than anything else except per- 
haps a surgical operation, demands steadiness o.f hand 
and nicety of touch. It also requires quickness of sight 
conihined with a certain mental “ alertness," wiihout 
which all is useless. There is nothing more fatal to 
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tlio exer(!ise oi all these qualities than late rising, 
which produces an easy-going, lethal frame of mind, so 
that its possessor often falls an easy victim in that 
strugg'le for the “ survival of the fittest” yclept a lawn- 
tennis tournament. I know very’ w'ell that tournament 
players need more sleep than almost anybody else, but 
1 also know that, unless they have been up half the 
night, the sleep they get after about 6.30 loses them 
many a matc;h, because it makes them lethargic just 
when they need to be most alert in order to seize their 
chanco. Tho only time I defeated W. V. Eaves I 
happened to get up at five o’clock. 

The second topic relates to wallcing before breakfast. 
A course of boating training at the Universities 
effectually teaches the great effect of this beneficial 
liabit on the general health. There is no need to 
go out for more than about ten minutes, but the 
effect of this (especially if a “ sprint ” for _ a 
lutndred yards or so be included) on one’s relish 
for breakfast and sensations throughout the day 
is so marked that I cannot for the life of me 
understand why nearly all men give it up when 
training is over. The fresh air often doubles the 
appetite for breakfast, which is no small considera- 
tion with those who make breakfast a good meal. It 
is a great mistake to let bad weather interfere with this 
practice, as five or ton minutes in a mackintosh seldom 
hurts anyone. I can hardly believe that people who dis- 
cover how much benefit this habit confei-s will abandon 
it when the summer season is over. Lastly, there is 
the question of baths, which is one of great impoitance 
to people who perspire as violently as lawn-tenuis 
players do. In common with most other players, I have 
found that in general a swim, or even a plunge-bath, 
is generallj' debilitating before play; but the merits of 
cold-wmter sponging before breakfast for producing an 
appetite and as a tonic for the whole day are too well 
known to need discussion. This kind of bath does not 
“ take it out ” of ono like a plunge. I do not assert 
that u plunge bath is always bad for play. If 
one i.s in a very “ close ” or relaxing climate, or 
if one has had*^ little exercise the day before, or 


n loiiy viuhvay jourMy, tlio relief afforded Ly 
a Ijaii before play is so great tljat it is probably 
beuefirial. If ouo lias batlied ovciruiglit, a pluiigo 
balli next morning is almost always injurious, and. 
ibere can be no two opinions as to the debilitating 
ciVeets of a regular “ swim ” before playing. A good 
deal, however, depends on the reserve of vital heat 
which a player possesses. A wann hath at night, 
followed by a douche or (failing that) a pail of cold 
waici', is, in my experience, about the most essen- 
tial thing in the world after a long day’s tennis. 
Tin' the. exertion has heen prolonged, the greater 

is the need of the pores of the skin for a warm hath. 
il warm hath is utterly different in its effects from a 
shoiver hath or a sponge hath. It exercises a strong 
sedative effect on the nervous system, tending to pro- 
duce somd sleep afterwards, which is of indescribable 
benefit after over-exertion such as all tournament 
players sometimes undergo. If the nervous system has 
been really harried by too many matches or by too 
lou" a match, which is a veiy common thing, ana then 
if the ordinary shower bath he taken before the largo 
evening moal which most players naturally make, 
several hours of insomnia usually follow; whereas a 
hot hath might have repaired the damage. It produces 
an immediate sense of relaxation after exorcise ; and it 
removes fatigue and greatly increases the appetite on 
the following morning. It is Nature’s remedy. I used 
to think that it was too weakening, hut I found that, 
on the Contrary, the inci’case of appetite and tlie 
sounder sleep it produces lend to increase the stock 
of strength. But if_ one has played much hefore- 
hand it is a great mistake to stay in the hot winter 
more than a couple of minutes or so, as otherwise the 
functions of iho liycr ,aro liable to be interfered with. 
When leading a fhty life I have also found a hot hath 
of immense value in removing brain-fag and inoducing 
an appetite for (he evening meal. Ijawn tennis is such 
a hardy sort of pursuit that it is not nearly so easy 
to catch chilJs after getting hot as would be imagined ; 
but if the wind is cold, and if one has fo umpire or 
stand about in it for some time after a really heavy 
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Ifiwn-tonuis perspiration, a shower hath or rub doivn 
with a wet towel or sponge and a cup of hot tea are 
very simple precautions, but the neglect of them may 
moan an illness, or, at least, a most uncomfortable 
cold. However, people who play much can frequently 
“play oil” incipient chills, &c., in a shoif tirae. 

ilefore I quit tlie subject of training 1 must mention 
out) obscure pheuoiuenon too w'ell known to tournament 
playersi viz., tho fact that not only on ditferent days, 
hut often on the same day, one’s form varies enormously, 
.[•'orm largely depends on previous preparation, and I 
luive always found that there is no worse prcparatioji 
for a championship match than an ahsohitcly “ slack ” 
day before it. Some sort of cxerci.so, not necessarily at 
tenui.“, is nio,st essential. Most players know that sonio- 
thues after being “ extended ” by one or two matches 
they become altogether dilferont men. The groat thing 
is to be “ estonded ” at the right time, and for this 
purpose inaction is usually the worst tiling-, while a 
“ kuoek-up ” t)r a game at billiards may be invaluable. 

I now come to the question of food. There are 
various reasons which appear tO' me to prove that 
the big meal of the day in the case of lawn-tennis 
players shoxild generally be taken _at ni^bt after play 
IS over. Of one thing I am certain — viz., that more 
Ijromising reputations at the game have been buried 
among' the plates and knives of the breakfast-room 
and the luncheon-tent than anywhere else. As a 
general rule the better the hotel the more nitrogenous 
will be the breakfast. There will be feh and ham and 
kidneys and sausages and chops, among other items. 
How, all nitrogen-containing foods are known Iq offer 
much greater resistance to the disintegrating action of 
oxygen than uon-nitrogenous foods. Consequently, 
when tJie jilayer goes into court at about eleven o’clock, 
as mostly happens except in suburban tournaments, 
while he thinks perhaps that he is using all hi.s energy 
to win, lie is not really doing so, for half of it is being 
used up on what doctors call “ the breaking up of cell- 
lirotoplasm ’’ — i.c., the digestion of flesh food, which is 
a clifl'ereni process from the digestion of all other 
food. Borne facts about it wall be found later 
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O'U ill this chapter. The moral to he drawn, from 
them is that if you want to play your host hefore 
lunch you should avoid “ cell-protoplasiu ” like poison 
at breakfast, for the breaking up of it takes three or 
four hours. Make as heavy a dinner as you can relish 
overnight, but at breakfast select your food chiefly 
from starch, sugar, fat, aud fruit. If you really relish 
nitrogenous food at breakfast (as often happens when 
the climate is bracing* and the digestion is good), it 
should be taken in t.he form of eggs and porridge; 
but if you want to play well afterwards, more than 
enough to .satisfy the appetite should not be eaten. 
Personally, I long* since discovered that after a 
full meal overnight one chiefly needs at breakfast 
food of an alkaline or “ scavenging ” rather than 
of a nitrogenous character, such as fresh fruit, 
stewed fruit, aud particularly _ fruit tarts. The 
latter mixture affords some nourishment as well in a 
tasty form in the crust, and when well made and served 
hot with plenty of thick cream it is one_ of the most 
delicious and sustaining breakfast dishes in the world, 
although hardly anyone eats it for breakfast at present. 
But the advantages of fruit tarts, of fresh and stewed 
fruit, and of French “ macedoines ” of fruit with plenty 
of thick genuine cream, such as can now be obtained 
from some of the large dairy companies, will ho so 
obvious to most players engaged in the fehrilo practice 
of tournament tennis that these diahe8_ can he left to 
recommend themselves in place of fried bacon and 
sausages. I also have a high opinion of “Grape Nuts,” 
provided one can get good cream with it, both for break- 
fast and for lunch, owing to its power of producing an 
immediate sense of relaxation after muscular fatigue. 
One does not often come across pamphlets containing a 
complete system of metaphysics in packets of patent 
porridge, as is the case with this mixture. 

I believe most of us know too well the discomforts 
arising from a meat meal at a time of day when, as a 
well-known player remarked to me, “the body is not iii 
a flt state to receive it.” If one wants something really 
substantial for breakfast it is easy to find it in hot 
buttered toasti and jam, which is one of Lhe most snsiain- 


ijig' tilings i.inagiiinl)le. As it f:tiu easily Tic had any- 
where, .1 hreakiaslod for several seasons olt practically 
nothing else, except fruit, while playing in tonriiaiueuta, 
ixicanse in many places, especially abroad, one. cannot 
get fruit tarts. Oatcake, with butter and jam, is most 
excellent for breakfast and for lunch as well, Irat until 
it is re-discovered by English caterers we shall have to 
do without it. Its utility as a sustaining food for people 
siieh as luwn-lcnnls players— -who, more tlian olhor.s, 
need sustaining food at breakfast and lunch, but not 
ill u bulliy form — is known to all v.'ho have v.-alked 
many houj-.s in a l>oisleroii.s climate on a very sniall 
(luantity of it. 

l)r. riutchisou says “ a given weight of oatcake con- 
tains rather more than twice as much building material 
as an eiiual rjuautily of bread, and has almost twice as 
great a fuel value.” To this I would add that wlieu 
well made it is “ almost twice as nice ” as bread. 

Before I proceed to discuss the ordinary English 
tent lunch and tea, and certain alterations in them and 
in the evening meal which 1 believe would in many 
cases have a marked lienelieial effect on lawn-tennis 
play, it is necessary to give a short outline of the way 
in which I was, in a sense, driven to my main conclu- 
sions about diet, and of what those conclusions are. I 
wantj in fact, to “ play with my cards upon the table,” 
so that the reader can form his own judgment on the 
facts, and “ take lliem or leave them ” as lic piea.scs. In 
the first place, I have always, from childhood, had a 
groat liking for milk as a drink, and for sugar and 
cream. Everyone know-s that children have a natural 
taste for llio.so things, and 1 bolieve that in general they 
come to lose that taste mainly from four causes, viz. : 
(1) Alcohol, which is produced by fermenting sugar, 
and which is known often to destroy the taste for sAveet 
tiling's, aiid many other tastes as well. (2) Tobneeo. 
Ill any hciiA y smokers do not care for sweet di.shos of 
any kind, nor for A'arious olhe.r natural forms of food, 
(d) Example and rules of diet, as in schools, which dis- 
courage those tastes. (4) Sedentary and artificial modes 
of life. On tlie other hand, Avheii a jjerson escapes, 
as the present rvriter did, in boyhood from the usual 
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hojouni as a boarder in some large j nvenile nionaslery, 
yclept a public scliool (wliere be eats, as it wex'O, “ au 
tambour,” i.e., by lujat of drum, and is drilled in bis 
dietary as in many otber tbiugs), and wben be 
also bappons to care very little for tbe taste of alcobol 
or tobacco, be -will bave a very good cbance of pre- 
serving bis natural tastes in food, provided be gets 
plenty of outdoor exercise. Hence i liaAm consumed 
iniiclj sugar, milk, and ci’eam all tny life, and at 
('ambridge I found tliat College atbletics greatly 
inereasetl my appetite for these tbiugs. 

I do not intend here to repeat all that will be found 
in my work on “ Tbe G-reat Diet Question ” with regard 
to tlio .scicntilic food value of these articles, but will 
content myself with one or two extracts from an 
admirable pamphlet published by the United States 
Board of Agriculture, and called Sugar as Food,” in 
order to illustrate tbe peculiar value of sugar to lawn- 
tennis players : “ Tbe English give sugar to’ their blood 
bouses in order to susiaiu them in tbe trials to which 
they are subjected.” More sugar disappears from a 
working muscle than from a muscle at rest.” “With- 
out doubt tbe sugar in tbe blood is heavily drawn on 
during violent exercise ; bene© tbe longing for it in a 
form that can lie rapidly assimilated.” “ Yery interest- 
ing was tbe effect of sugar in delaying tbe natural 
coming-on of fatigue which has been found to occur 
between 5 and 7 p.m. If three to four ounces of sugar 
•were taken a short time before this hour, tbe ordinary 
fatigue did not appear, and work went on as usual.” 
This occurred during tbe experiments of Vaughan 
Harley under tbe direction of Mosso. This gentleman 
tried the effect of living on, sugar, and nothing else, for 
a whole day, and found that on 17| ounces of it be could 
do “ almost as miicb ’«mrk as on a full ordinary diet.” 
He also found that “when nine ounces of sugar was 
added to tbe ordinary diet, tbe gain in muscular power" 
was considerable. The effect, although felt one half- 
hour after eating, was at its height in two hours.” So 
that if, as usual, one is called on to pbiy a match soon 
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after hiiicli, one tvill be getting tlie benefit of tlie BUgar 
after half an honr, wliereas meat requires three to four 
hours before it even ceases to incommode us. In the 
G erinan Army experiments were carried out for 
thirty-eight days during manoeuvres with soldiers W'ho 
had no sugar and soldiers -who received ten lumps per 
day, with the result that none of the latter were 
knocked up, and tlieir “pulse rate and breathing were 
less affected hy exertion” than in the case of the others. 
It merely i-emains to add that raw or “Barbadoes” 
sugar contains most w'holesome salts of potassiinn 
(iinpro'ved a^vay from white sugar), and nevertheless 
is very palatable, and that in gtuuiral sugar 
acts as “a powerful antiseptic and germicide.” 
now know ■why it is that tennis players ^ at Cannes so 
regiilai'ly griudtate towards llnmpoimayer's in the 
afternoon, and that in England so many players run 
ncros.s each other in good confectioners’ shops about the 
same time. Of course, it is easy enough to produce 
acid dyspepsia with too much sugar when one is neither 
playing tennis nor taking much exercise, but the meat 
eaten often largely helps to cause this, and there is 
usually a lack of alkaline food in the diet when this 
occurs. Children (and doubtless lawn-tennis players 
also) like much sugar, “ owing to the loss of heat from 
the skin prndiicc?d by activity which has to be made 
good by more heating food than ordinary people re- 
ciuire.” With regard to milk, Dr. Hutehi.son, the woll- 
kno-^vn food expert, gives the following account of its 
invaluable qualities: “Milk has a strong ctfect as an 
alkali in neutralising acids. It diminishes the acidity 
of the gastric juice. . . . Milk seems to be absorbed 

with less expenditure of energy than aaiy other food, 
i:e., -with less -(vear and tear upon the part of the intes- 
tine. . . . There appears to be_no doubt of the fact 

•that milk seems to exercise a restraining influence upon 
putrefactive processes in the intestine. . . . Milk- 

.sugar. or lactose, is very hard to ferment. ._ . . The 
us(j of milk lessens the <sxcretiou of uric acid.” This 
brings me to the subject of cream and butter. 

I have descanted at some length in “ 'The Great Diet 
Que.slion” on the various experiments with cream and 
G 2 
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Itutiei', wliicJi establislied tlipii:' iniiueuse value iu my 
niiml as staple articles ot jiourislmcut. Tlie reasuii 
uhy, for ruiiuy years before I read any books on food, 
ereani formed a portion of eveiy meal I made, wbenevei' 
it was obtainable, lay in the fact that it had more attrao 
< ions than any other equally nourishing’ substance. It is, 
in fact, except for butter, the most delicions form of 
animal fat in c.vistenee, and it is ridiculously under- 
rated and disregarded hy most Avriters on diet. People 
who play lawn tennis and other games involving heavy 
perspiration will find that they can take a far greater 
ipiantity v.’ithont discomfort than can ordinary people, 
and iliat, proeided U he third; and yura, they can 
dispense with meat or its suhstitutes (a subject dis(?nssod 
later in this chapter), except at the evening meal, with 
the greatest ease and with far more gastronomic enjoy- 
ment from it. Nor is it difficult to obtain good cream 
in this country (although usually impossible on the 
Continent), for although it is often “ doctored,” several 
lar,o'c companies sell it in a pure state. Amongjhem I 
may gratefully mention the Leicestershire Dairy Co., 
the 'Wigtownshire Daily Co., and the Wiltshire IJnited 
Dairies Co, . _ 

Our modern cream is the creation of the “separator,” 
which produces a liquid containing from 45 to 63 per 
cent, of fat, instead of only 20 per cent, in the case of 
skimming. Clotted cream contains nhont 60 per cent, 
of fat. 

It is generally believed that to take cream I'n any but 
a vciy sparing quantity is to run tho risk of bilious- 
ness, and no doubt this is true in an ordinary diet, 
because' it is usually taken only after various hih- 
•pruduciv;} went dishes. But if it be used more or less 
as a staple food along with pleniy of exercise and fruit, 
one can easily take much larger quaiililies with, in my 
opinion, much more gastronomic eiijoyincut than one 
Avould get out of heel and mutton, which arc ofleii 
eaten ranroly as a sort of duty for fhe sake of the 
noiu'ishiuent. In order to give cream a fair trial, one 
‘li'mld not cat it after half-a-doKcn other things, but 
very early in tlie. meal. Cream is usually considered a 
most expensive luxury, but before one admits this one 
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must consider tlie amount of gastronomic ploastire it 
]jroduces. If this he gTeat the actual physical honefit 
which a thoroug'hly relished food produces may make it 
!» very (dieap food in jiiany cases. 

1 recently obtained some interesting details ahont his 
diet from a champion walker named iiray, who walkeil 
to Brighton in about minute less than nine hom-s (if 
I reinemher rightljBj heating the best Slock Exchange 
tinie by twenty minutes. He told me that although a 
Imicher ly trade lici made a practice (d' eating meat 
three time;; a wiiok only, and then in small liuautiiies, 
because it improved his walking. He also attrihiitcd 
much of his success tO' the fact that for many years he 
had consumed a pint of good cream every day through, 
living at a farmhouse. He also said that he did not 
begin racing till his thirty-ninth year, hut that all his 
life he had taken regular exercise, and had rarely been 
out of bed after ten o’clock at night. The reader will 
perceive that he corroborates the theories here set forth. 

The talk about lack of nitrogen in cream and butter 
is mainly nonsense. It is usually said by the “ proteicl” 
party that fat and sugar are merely “ proteid sparers.” 
It appears to me that in view of the following facts 
one might as well call a half-crown a “ shilling-sparer.” 
Human milk, which is undoubtedly one of Nature’s 
“ complete foods,” contains (in 100 grammes) pro-> 
teid 0.9, fat 3.o2, sugar 6.75 (Hutchison). The Irish 
live largely on potatoes and huttcr-milk, in which there 
is only a trace of nitrog'en ; the Poles on potatoes ; the 
Arabs on dates, which contain about 4 per cent, of 
“proteid”; and the Indians on rico, which contains 
6 per cent. The Irish peasantry are known to possess 
as line a physique (on the whole) as could he found in 
Europe. Their normal diet is, or was, lib. of potatoes 
three times a day. This represents altogether l),th.s of 
an ounce of proteid. How, 32 per cent, of this is 
unabsorhed in the intestine, and the loss of proteid in 
boiling may amount to anything up to 20 per cent., so 
that these people ^develop their energy for moonlighting 
and eattle-maiining on ahoid half an imnce of proteid 
daily. Tlio Swiss chamois hunters _ take only hacoii- 
fat anfl sugar wilTi them on their trips, alllioiti'h 
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that kind of work must make almost as groat a demand 
for a ‘‘complete food ” as does a lawn-tennis tournament. 
Tke negroes in Alabama also eat molasses and bacon-fat 
at everj’' meal. Eor my part I agree with d. Smitli, the 
aiitbor of “Fruits and Farinacea,” tliat in kealtby 
pei'.sons, sueli as tbese, “ the oleaginous principles of 
food are gradually converted into nitrogenised prin- 
ciple, s (wlien necessary), and that the splenic lymphatics 
assi.st in etfoctiug lliis change.” For except by some 
such theory I cannot otherwise explain an undeniable 
■fact Avhich any lawn-tennis player can prove for him- 
self, viz., that after playing over a hundred gaines in 
the sun, and losing several pounds in weight, if one 
eats what would bo generally deemed an extravagant 
quantity of thick or clotted cream with stewed fruit 
and milk puddings (with plenty of sugar), it not only 
repairs all the ravages created by the exertion, but 
enables one to play fai* bettor the following day than 
after a meat dinner. I found that prolonged play pro- 
duced a craving for cream, and that one obtained more 

S ' ronoinic enjoyment out of it than out of the usual 
-steaks, &e. The most enjoyable dish I ever tasted 
was a very pop^ilar one in Stockholm society, viz., 
strawberries with frozen, clotted cream. It ought to he 
introduced here. Cream is the great stumbling-block in 
the waj'- of those who, for their own private ends (or 
rather, _ private means), are ceaselessly engaged in 
ineaching the necessity for most excessive (quantities of 
nitrogenous food. Tlutter is of great use in providing 
a mak(;shift cl inner of flcshless food when mixed with 
potato. In order to avoid staleness after an unusual 
number of matches, it is often advisable to avoid meat 
at night, and, ns it i8_ usually difficult to obtain really 
nourisbing di.sbe.s in place of it, some of my 

readers may find it useful to remember that potato 
maslied ■with plenty of butter and pepper, and eaten 
with a green vegetable, either with or without poached 
eggs, forms a palatable and satisfying dish. For one 
only gets one “life” in a lawm-tcnnis event, and a single 
‘‘ off ’’ day will ruin everything. 

A .siugujar commentary on the Grape-Huts, fruit, and 
cream which I advocate for the light meals of the clay 
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is afforded by tlio diet of tlibse Avbo wore engaged in 
tournaments of a far more serious kind, viz,, gladiatoi’s. 
Their oomplete tfieiSury- consisted of barley, figs, and oil, 
which is rather “ up against ” those who say that flesh 
is necessaiy for fig'hting. These people also overlook 
the fact that it usually takes six men to hold an orang- 
nutang, wTiich is wdmliy frugivoroiis. 

I shall now deal shortly wdth the questions of lunch, 
tea, and dinner, and shall try during the ])ro(!ess to 
indicate the alterations which I shonld propose in our 
present liabits. Everyone- knows wdiat au ordiniiry 
English tent lunch is like, and I believe it is cdiiefly 
responsible for the undeniable fact that players lose 
as many matches because they are “the worse for food” 
as from any other cause. Une pays half-a-crown and 
takes one’s choice among salmon, beef, ehioken, veal 
and ham pics, and pigeon pies. In fact, it may he said 
that cell-protoplasm and ptomaine poison, in small 
doses, are the chief characteristics of the meal. 
Nor do the cold and heavy sweets add much to its 
digestibility. The nature of lawm-tennis matches is 
such that it enables a man who is getting inncl). play 
to eat almost anything wuthont much discomfort and 
with apparent impunity, hut there is no doubt that his 
efficiency varies greatly according to his food. It is 
usually said that a hot meat meal is “stimulating.” 
The proper word is “inflaming.” It i.s five or ,six o’clock 
before a meal of this sort disappears from the stomach, 
and in the meantime the disintegration of its flesh con- 
stituents is inevitably using hJood otlicrwise available 
for the mu.sclcs, and much energy otherwise available 
for the '‘'single handicap” or the “open double.” Tlie 
“inflaming” effect of the meal, even if eaten hot, lasts 
hut a short time, and tlie sustaining effect does not 
begin till about llic close of play, whereas in the case 
of .siigrary food it begins half an hour after it has been 
awallo-wed. My own idea of a tennis lunchus that the 
.size of it should largely depend on the question wdiether 
one has played much in the forenoon or not. In the 
former case, I believe that .some hot farinaceous 
pudding, wdth sugar and a moderate amount of cream, 
forms one of the most palatable and sust.aining dishes 
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tlint oouldljn. foTUifl. Tii this connofitinn I mny iiionlion 
ihat vSootsineii engaged in heavy agricultura] work iu 
a bleak climate usually reckon that a basin of ]5orriflg'e, 
and nothing else, will sustain them for five hours, so 
that one need not fear to play a liard match on a limeli 
of tliin sort. Thoro is no pursuit on earth at which it 
is easier to gel stale than at lawn tennis. In my 
opinion one of the great secrets of avoiding it consists 
iu taking fresli fruit or liinejuice and lemon-juice at 
every meal of tlio day, including tea. There is no hard- 
■ship in doing this, for one soon finds lliat such fruit 
as ripe melons, grapes, persimmons, pcaclies, pears, and 
orfuige.y act n.s ii sort of natural champagne on the 
spirits, T have tlio strongest conviction that in many, 
hut of course not in all, cases whore at present we 
eat meat, bread, and hutter, what wo really need is 
alkaline vegetahle food, and that onr blunders in this 
respect produce most of the digestive miseries and 
corresponding mental miseries from which, to a varying 
extent, we all sometimes suffer. In other words, an 
ordinary diet, and especially an English hotel^diei, is 
' so deficient in what may he' called the scavenging and 
cleansing elements of food, and so rich in nitrogenous 
food, that it means partial alkaline starvation, and drives 
many, people to drugs iu consequence. In this respect 
it is useful to recall tlm example of two professionals I 
once knew, who sometimes played 200 games in a day, 
and wlio made a constant practice of consuming several 
pounds of a'frples in the intervals, with the greatest 
benefit to their health. 

Although a deficiency of alkaline food (v’hich is the 
commonest thing in an English diet, especially at 
hreakfast and toaV causes discojnfort to everybody, a 
lawn-tennis pla.ver suffers especially from it, a.s he 
needs_ more alkaline foods than otlier people. A man 
who is going to play a mateh aflor lunch, wliieh he is 
anxious to win, should roniemhor Mr. Paret’s words, 
viz., that a hig meal will “slow up liis energy,” and it 
is riseful to recollect that walnuts, almonds, and brazil 
lints contain an immense amount of iiourisliment in a 
small space, and are most u.scful at lunch, although 
I sltould scout the idea of dining off them The tasfc of 
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a walmit to a Imngry man recommends itself. Tlie 
anatomical structure of man, wliieli points him out ns 
allied to the fruit-eating ape rather than to the wolf or 
the cormorant, alfortls strong confirmation of the ahove 
suggestions. For example, tlie liver of the carnivora 
has sis lohes, and a power of hreaking up the uric acid 
produced Iry flesh flood which is ten to fifteen tinies as 
great as tliat of the human liver. There are otliei 
slrlking difVcvmices helween the airncture of the caimi- 
vora on the one hand and man and the ape trihe on the 
other connected with d) the mastication of food, (2) the 
tdiapo of the sloraach, (3) its digestive movements, (4) 
the toetli, (u) the hrain, (6) the cellulatcd colon, (7) the 
alimentary canal, (8) the hrain, and many edher things. 
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Vast ini])ortiinco of minerals in food — Useless unless in organised 
form— Uses and sources of lime and pliosphorns - I’otassium, 
sodium, and chloriiio — Iron, sulphur, silicon, and nuignesium — 
Value of oats and barley for minerals — Lack of minerals in 
ordinary diet — A bygienio “little-go” — Tea— Lack of alkaline 
elemanf in it — Plum-juice— White bread and dyspepsia— 
Sailors’ opinion — ^Flesh food — Tennis players good judges of 
it— “Nut moats” — The limited choice of flesbless foods— 
Tlie autlior’s outlet — Its composition and advantages — A 
specimen tennis dinner — Liquids— Effects of excess in tliom — 
Example of famous players — English v. Turkish cups — Hot 
tea at lunch — The nitrogen controversy — Proteid tissue in the 
herbivora — How did it get there? — Sylvester’s theory — Excess 
of proteid a national curse — ^Its effects — The Chittenden experi- 
ments — Digestion of meat — Effect of waste products produced 
by it. — Five months on a low proteid rntion — Eesults of it — 
Not proteid that the athlete’s work wants ” — Source of 
energy of muscular contraction — Fighting on a meat diet. 

T his seems to be the proper place for a few remarlr,s 
about tbe need for the riglit kinds of minerals 
in our food, than wbicb no element of nourishment is 
more important. These minerals are of no n.sc unless 
they are eaten in their naturaT form in 

various substances. The two mo.st important minerals 
are lime and phosphorus. Meat contains practically 
no lime, although it is the chief mineral in our skele^ 
tons and makes up nearly half the total mineral 
matter in the body. It also builds our teeth. Haricots 
and other pulse foods contain more lime than any other 
vegetable food. Lime can also be obtained in plenty 
froin yolk of egg, milk, cabbage, onions, and straw- 
berrie.s. Phosphorus is present in all the cells of the 
body, and _ can be had in allundance from all the 
legumes and cereals, and from walnuts, almonds, 
and eggs. It would be difficult to over-rate the value 
of phosphorus from a tGnui,s-player’a point of view. A 
medical writer has said, “Wherever growth is most 
active there most phosphorus is found. It enters into 
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tlid onmposition of till cell nuclei, and it is abundantly 
pj'esent in tlie; bones and in the central nervous system.” 
And agaiu, ” Pliospliorus is very necessary in the brain 
and other centres of nervous action,” on wliicb the 
p;ame makes the heaviest calls, for lawn tennis is pre- 
ernintmtly a game of nerves. This being so, the 
following figures showing the percentage of phosphorus 
in some well-known articles need no comment from me 
in establishing the value of the lieshless cutlet of heans 
and choose advocated cl servhere in this article as a sub- 
stitute for meat : — 

1.350 


In connection with this subject of pliospborus it is 
an undoubted clinical fact that an insulBcient supply 
of fat lessens the absorption of phosi)horic acid, so 
that the natural taste for fatty foods which lawn tennis 
produces may ho in part due to the natural demand of 
the nervous system for phosphorus. 

Potassium is the chief mineral found in our muscles, 
and is found in huge quantities in olives, and also 
in potatoes, ^mines, grapes, peaches, and many otbor 
things. Sodium and chlorine combined make up GO 
to 70 per cent, of the mineral matter in the bloodj 
and are the chief ingredients in ihe saliva and the 
digestive fluids. One can get sodium and chlorine 
best out O'f Gruyere cheese. Spinach, strawberries, 
apples, figs, and eggs arc good for sodium alone, while 
(dalorine can be had from milk, red-cablnigc, eocoanuts, 
c('lery, and radishes in plenty.' German professors 
have found lhat the digestive processes depend chiefly 
on the electric action produced by the presence of 
sodium and cblnrino and iron in the blood. Iron can 
be liad from strawberries, gooseberries, and lettuce, 
among other things. Sodium is also found in the bile. 
Sulphur and silicon produce the growth of hair. 
Sulpliur abounds in figs, _ beans,_ carrots, 'coeoanuts, 
and rr'd-cabb.ige; while silicon is found, in immense 
ciuantiiies in oats and barley, and also in strawberries. 
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ckeri'ies, aud kgs, Silicon combines trilh lime and 
magnesium in building up our bones and teeth, so 
oiits and barley ought to be very freely used. Mag- 
nesium can bo had from walnuts, alnionds. Indian 
corn, &c. We thus see that the gladiators’ diet of 
barley, figs, aud oil supplied them with much mineral 
matter, especially lime and silicon. Professor "S'Dit, 
of very liigh repute, believes that we need as inneli 
mineral matter as proteid per day; and it is certain, 
in .spite of Hutebison’.s assertion to tlie eonti'arj', tliat 
an lU'diuary diet does not contain either the right 
amount or the right kind of minerals. 

La.stly, it may tie noted tliat minerals have ii strontg 
antiseptic aud germicidal effect in .the body. 
Carnivorous animals get their minerals by eating not 
onl.y tlie flesli but the blood, bones, and bowels of their 
victims, which contain most of the minerals, while 
flesh contain.? little beside phosphorus and potassium. 
Had I known what I know norv about food, had. some 
body of school or University professors instead of 
squabbling about compulsory Greek required a hygienic 
“ little-go ” wherebj' one should have learnt facts about 
the uses of fruit in athletics, the sources of muscular 
power, and the constituents of a Sunday breakfast at 
half-a-guinea a head, I, for one, know that, apart from 
other advantages, my record at lawn tennis would have 
been very different from what it is. And if a little of 
the logic of the digestion and the purse could be taught 
in the “little-go” it would be much more convincing 
than ihat of Jevons or Paley. 

Wiili regard to tea, the total absence of allcaline 
food, except during the short strawberry soa.son, must 
be reckoned a seriovis drawback. Among the lower 
classes the amount of watercress and lettuce consumed 
at this meal is aBtonishing, hut I doubt if they are very 
digestible, except for a mechanic. As an alternative 
beverage to tea, I suggest that fruit-juice, especially 
plum-juice, served hot and swmetenecl with sacclmriii 
only, is well worth a trial. Tea and coffee, although 
excellent in their way, have nothing alkaline about 
them, wlioreas fruit-juice has. Cocoa (unlike tea) has an 
alk-aline and not .an acid reaction. T have alivays found 
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our white hread, excejDt -wkeii toasted, a most aslriiiyeut, 
iiidigestibie, ami insipid compound, although I know 
it is “quarrelling' with my bread and butter” to say so. 
J . Smith mentions a proverb current among sailors in 
the whale fishery, viz,, “The coarser the bread, the 
better the health.’’ Sailors living practically on bread 
alone get to know its food- value better than we do. 

Th(' outer Inrsk of the wheat has a strong aperient 
ehect, but i.s hani.sJied from white flour “ for the look of 
the thing.” It is the miller and not nature who makes 
wheat-flour constipating. 

1 now come to the last and hy far the moat important 
meal of the day. Tew people who have played much in. 
tournaments will he disposed to deny the value of meat 
as a food (if no palatable substitute be obtainable) at 
the cviul of the day. Whatever jo 3 's the eating of 
flesh-food cooked in the most skilful manner can pro- 
duce are better understood hy the piayei’s in tourna- 
ments than by most people. They have the appetite which 
long physical exertion in the open air alone can give, 
and thej’- get much of the cookery which few but the 
chefs of good hotels can produce. Moreover, I am well 
assured of one thing, viz., that unless one is able to 
obtain some sufficiently nourishing and agreeable kind 
of hot food, which is rdished, it is far hotter to dine 
off hot roast fowl, for example, than to retire iiisulii- 
ciently nourishml with unsavoury food after the 
tremendous wear-and-tear of a day’s tournamout tenuis. 
In the _ latter case there is every probability that 
insomnia^ will ensue, causing a visit to the hall- 
porter with a view t(> an early breakfast off biscuits 
and cheese at about 2 a.m., like the Albanians in 
the month of Ilauiazan. As an illustration of this 
I ma^T mention that as an experiment I dined regularly 
off what arc called “uut meats” while playing at 
several tournaments. I found that my power of playing 
suffered, because the “nut meats” were not sufficiently 
palatable in themselves to induce me to oat enough of 
them for proper recuperation, but when mixed with 
f'hco'^e, they are very good. At a time like the 
present, wffion every nionir at almost every restaurant in 
the country asserts an anatomical lie by its contents 
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(viz., that man is a carnivorous and not a frugivorous 
animal), the. choice of the Heshless feeder is very 
limited. Usually he can choose between (1) the eternal 
eggs, (2) raw cheese, (3) potatoes, (4) ordinary green 
vegetaldes — which, although excellent for anineral 
matter, are not nourishing, (5) porridge occasionally, 
((i) sweets. Our vegetarian friends who pass the day 
in offices may please themselves with their nieuns of 
apples, toast and water, &c., but after ten sets this 
sort of thing is not very allnriug. 

[ have described at lengUi in _iuy otber work (he 
composition of a sxiggested substitute for meat, and 
the scientific advantages which it possesses, especially 
with regard to mineral salts and freedom from 
“nuclein” bodies. After dining off variations of it 
for sis months, I believe I am right in thinking it 
palatable, and I know it to be highly nourishing. One 
takes half a cupful of stewed and mashed white haricot 
beaus, half that quantity of Groult’s chestnut flour (or 
any other meal made from nuts previously cooJeed and 
reduced to a fine powiler), and two cupfuls of grated 
Parmesan cheese. These are mixed together with a 
stewed and chopped-up onion and plenty of mint or sage. 
A couple of pounded hard eggs can be added if 'desired. 
The mixture is fried as a cutlet and eaten with green 
vegetables. The advantages I claim for it are as 
foilow-s: — (1) It is far more nourishing for an athlete 
than the same quantity of meat. (2) It is far more 
digestible. Of this I am certain from my own experi- 
ence. (3) It is rich in mineral salts, such as lime 
and iron, which are most necessary to athletes, and of 
which meat is wholly destitute. Beans also contain veiy 
luijoh phosphorus. (4) It does not contain any of the 
poisonous purin bodies or “ extractives ” which abound 
in flesh, and o.specially in fowl and calf’s liver, wliicdi 
form the real drawback to the eating of flesh food. 
(5) The grated chee.se has an antiseptic action in the 
intestine (Salkowski), whereas meat has a septic action. 
(0) It produces very little uric acid, whereas meat is a 

S at source of it. (7) If tends to prodiTce much somider 
ip than flesh food. (8) It causes no bad taste in the 
month at night, as a meat meal, after long mutches, 
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aiiuosL always does. (9) It is a great deal clieaper tka.u 
meal, if commou elieese be aised. (10) Wbeu properly 
made it is liigblj^^ palatable. (11) Most of tlie “ chills 
so fatal to atiiletic success are stomachic chilis, due to 
too much llesh food. This kind of food reduces the 
chaiice.s of catching cold iuiniensely, as I have myself 
proved. (12) Meat has an acid reaction; all the consti- 
tuents of the cutlet, except eggs, have an alkaline reac- 
tion. A specimen dinner for a lawn-tennis player, who 
lias played jierhaps 120 games in the day tabout the 
msual maximum), should, according to my idea,be .some- 
thing like ihe following -Thick pea soup (very hot); 
thou cutlets as above, served with potatoes (mixed wilh 
muchbuiterj, green vegetables, mnshrooms, and braised 
onions (the mu.shrooms should by no means be 
omitted) ; then hot fruit tart, .stewed fruit, hot cabinet 
pudding, with a ninepeiiny jar of cream, and, lastly, a 
slice of ripe melon, or grapes or oranges. Oranges often 
seem like nectar after muscular fatigue, but a melon 
is tJia fruit after much tennis. 

As for drinks, the most restorative thing I know is hot 
milk ; but few people will drink it, because of “ the look 
of the thing.’' The lute .Sir Andrew Clark seems to 
have originated the plan of forbidding people to drink 
at all with their meals. In the case of people leading a 
sedentary life, who need very little liquid, and take a 
good deal, it may answer very well, but he would have 
found hut few lawn-toimis players to agree with him, 
for in many cases, after long matehes, liquid, and 
especially hoi liquid, perceptibly doubles the relish for 
food. In fact, without the liquid one would often 
hardly care to eat the food. Hutchison says that liquid 
hastens the digestion of some foods by softening them 
and turning them into piilp. The temperature both of 
foods and “drinks” is an important question, as may 
he gathered from tlio facts that digestion, to some 
eadent, depends on the temperature of the food ingested, 
and hlmt hot foods or drinks “increase powerfully the 
movoinen{.s of the sloiiumh walls and cause the pylorus 
to open.” Hutchison also says that cold food does not 
excite the movemen'ls of the stomach, and that there is 
a. sjiecial craving for alcohol in those who cannot get 
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liol, mealB. Wc all know lliiil soiuolimiM, osjH'ciially in 
hilt woallier, cold food is imicli Jiicor tlian iiol ; bn I, ai 
uigliL, after any kind of outdoor oxorliou, tin; healiuH' 
of a dish ol'loji makes a vast dilToroueo in oiir enjoynunu 
of it and also in its di^'estibilify. The (iciesi ion of l.lio 
ri}>'ht anumiit of liquid is of ihc i^roalest. iiujiurtaneo 
to hi\vn-tc!3u:iis players, as it, is to all athletes. How 
luneh. their extreme eaution and dis(!i'elioa in this 
matici- before tlu'y ])lay important matehes may 
have oontrihiited to the wonderful siieeessos of 
the brothers Dolierty wo do not know, hut their 
caution is undeniable. One of the chief drawbacks 
connected with alcohol at meals lies in tlin fact 
that it previuits one from perceiving whether one is 
hnugry or not, so that one oats what is on the table 
whether needed or not. This accounts for niajiy 
failures at lawn tennis. Tho sisso of English cixps, 
which often hold six times the quantity of a Turkish 
cofeo cup, undoubtedly favours excesses in liquid, 
which, whether alcoholic fu- otherwise, are most per- 
nicious in their effect on the eye and Hie “ ivind.” On 
the pthor hand, there is nothing so restorative as hot 
liquid at the riglit time and in the right quantity. If 
one has had hard matches before lunch, hot tea or 
coffee at that meal will often maluj all the difference 
between siiceoss and failure afterwards. But the great 
thing is to find out when thirst is really sated, and then 
to stop. It is an excellent plan to satisfy tliiist with 
fruit when one docs not want a realorafive, hut mcjroly a 
ihirst-quouchor. _ Tlio prcsonce of loo much liquid" in 
the stomach, which stops fhoro for about aji bour and a 
half, is mo.st fatal to .suticess at lawn tennis. At viaal- 
tiviCK it is always well to recall the I'ind of food 
of ichich one partook freely at the last mvtd., and, 
unless the internal has been very lony, the chances are 
that ojie will want not that, hut a different kind of 
food {whether p rot eid, fat, or eai'ho-hydralc) at the -nc.rt 
meal. The great thing /.s' to find out whal one rerdlg 
craves, and if the play(!r finds, for examjde, (hat lie 
does not, relish meat dishes even after long fatigues, he 
should “ cut •” them without hesitation, and dine off 
tarts, fruits, and puddings. All food "which is not 
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relislicd does positive harm. The excitement of Ion f? 
mulches In the sun often affects the relish for prnleid., 
The only other observation about lawn- tennis training 
which 1 . sliall make relates to the need for keeping 
warm before matches. If one is cold, and one’s o]iponent 
i.s warin, ihe latter gets a hig advantage — at least for a 
sot. IM'oroover, unless one is tired, it is the greatest 
iniatalce imaginable to remain inactive, watching 
jnatcho.s,_ &c., for a long time before playing a match. 
To umpire, especially, ' on these occasions is a most 
certain method of gctling “put off.” “Knocking up” 
is the host prelude to a match, but if one cannot manage 
this, or has had enough of it, the best preparation I 
know is a game of billiards, hecaxrse it is good for the 
eye and the hand, and keeps off what is Iniown among 
athletes os “ needle,” i.e., nervonsness. 

According to my experience, the best preparation for 
an important match, on the day before it, is hard match 
play which is not too prolonged. If, however, this 
cannot ho had, or if there is a tendency to staleness, 
thei’0 is nothing in tlie world which affords a bettor 
pi'cparation than a rnn across country or on the roads 
for anything up to five miles, according to one’s condi- 
tion. The chief thing ahont it is that a player is thereby 
enabled to play his tme game, which is by no means 
always ihe case. 

The heneficial effects of perspiration induced by 
oxoreise and the power of lawn tennis in ]irnduoiiig it 
rerrder the game almost a necessity in civilised life. 
Every athlete knows tliat feeling of "peace with himself 
and all the world wliich is induced by heavy perspira- 
tion followed by a bath, so it jno.3’- he remarked here that 
the pores of tlie skin ought natnrally to form the fourth 
en;erctory_ organ beside the lungs, liver, and kidneys. 
lYhen tliis organ is freely used the strain on. the others 
is greatly lessened, but in cold climales in the winter 
many of" the well-to-do scarcely use this organ ul all 
except in enervating Turkish liatlis. Hence the other 
excretory organs are often overworked. 

Before concluding this paper, I have to say something 
m ore about nitrogenous food, because I am aware that the 
views expressed in this chapter on that subject are most 
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lioreticLil. “Protoid” is nitrogeuous food iu an asBimil- 
able form. It is produced by the action of heat and an 
alkiili on alhumcn and casein. Two 'French doctors, 
MM. Macaire and Marcet, have proved that the 
blood of the herhivora contains as much nitrogen as 
th.at of the carnivora. Nitrogen is also present iji their 
nmscnlar tissues, &c., to the same extent. _ How did it 
get there? For in the case of such animals as the 
goat and the chamois it is simply_ a violent fiction to 
suggest that they get their proteid out of their food 
alone. A nd this is so in the case of all the grass-eating 
animals also, whose food often only contains a trace of 
nitrogen, yet nevertheless they develop great muscular 
power, and possess as much nitrogen in their system as 
the carnivora. The plants which produce tlie bean 
and the lentil have^ the power of ahsorhing nitrogen 
(by moans of parasitic bacteria) from the air, which 
contains 73 per cent, of it, pnd _ of producing a 
nitrogenous substance by combining it with hydrogen. 
Now, the experiments of Sir Hiiniphroy Navy and 
others have proved that men often uhsorh as much 
ns 2246 grains of nitrogen in a day, and that 
they often absorb more than they oxhale; and as 
no one knows what happens to this surplus, it has 
been supposed by some that it combines with nascent 
hydrogp in the capillaries or the intestine to form 
amrnonia. Nor can 'I see anything unreasonable in this, 
in wiew of the undoubted facts about (1) herbivorous 
animals ; (2) the rice and date eating r-aces of men — 
e,/;., Hindoos and Arabs; (3) the potato-eating Irish, 
French, and Poles; (4) my own experiments 'witli 
creain,' Initter, pptatoes, and sugar after prolonged 
exertions in tennis tournaments. Those four things in 
no case contain more than 2 per cent, proteid, yet I 
believe most people wbo loiow anjHIiing of liard tennis 
would agree that if any person needs “proteid” Jti 
abundance a lawn-tennis player should need it. 'Wo 
have it on the authority of Hutchison himself that 
proteid can be iransformed by digestion into fat. J. 
Smith also points out that vegetables, such as peas 
and beans, when supplied with ammonia (a mixture of 
nitrogen and hydrogen), can form gluten (proteid) out 
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of what would else have been starch. Prout aud 
Sylvester also said that there was reason to believe that 
vitality decomposes the substances which chemists (aill 
elements, and that we have no right to assume that the 
vital forces possess no higher energies of analysis than 
are exerted by the chemical agents of the inorganic 
world. 

The conclusion J. Smith draws from this is that 
“ By the vital agency the food is formed in the 
stomach and intestine into new compounds hy a re- 
arrangement of their elements and by a combination 
with those of the atmosphere, thus producing either 
jiroteid or fat as the wants of the system may deter- 
mine. If the tissues are wasted by exercise, more 
oxygen and nitrogen are supplied by the atmosphere — 
so as to prevent the formation of oleaginous compounds 
— and the albuminous principles that result are con- 
verted into fibrin to renovate the system; hut, if seden- 
tary occupations preponderate, less fibrin becomes 
necessary, and an increase of fat is the consequence.” 

There are very strong reasons for inserting the above 
extract, even at the risk of wearying the reader. 
Almost every English authority on diet insists on the 
necessity of a heavy ration of proteid food daily (in 
the form of “Plasmon” and other patent foods), and 
drives the nail home hy referring to the fact that inost 
of the substance of the muscles is composed of nitro- 
genous matter. These gentry are most careful never to 
suggest that there can, he any other source of nitroficn 
for the tissues e.rcept the food, althoug'h it is prac- 
tically certain that there is, such as the secretions^ of 
the various viscera, which may possess a converting 
power. They also always reason as if the body bad no 
more chemical power than a chemist, ivhereas Sylvester 
Cl rabam ha s pointed out that “We have reason to believe 
that vitality decomposes all those siihstances used in its 
economy which chemists call elements, and that in 
arranging its various organic substances and structures 
its synthetical operations are very different fronr those 
of inorganic chemistry.” When we reflect that some 
of the paient “proteid” foods so industriously adver- 
tised by certain writers are admittedly made from a 
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v)aste dairy product, vir.., clriotl slum milk (loprivnd of 
iill its nream, wo pan soe at a ffliinco 111 at it is to tlio 
intoi'fist of lilt! vendors and their hired serihes io holslei' 
rip and exaggerate the iniportanee of protoid, wliile the 
value of cream is depreciated and decried. jM'orcover, 
the proRls arising from the sale of dried skim milk al a 
high price must leave a large margin fm- adveriising 
purposes. I notice that north of the Tweed the helief 
in the nonrishment of skim milk greatly dpcrcasos, 

I have risked wearying the reader wilh Ihis dis- 
enssion for several strong reasons. Tn the tirst place, 
almost every Engli.sh medical authority on diet lay.s 
it down that a large amount of proteid food is daily 
necessary for a healthy person. T ought to_ remark 
that nearly all of tbn.se people are destitute of 
practical athletic experience as to the effect of 
foods on the bodily powers. _They justify their 
creed hy pointing to the composition of the mnsenlar 
tissues, whieh is largely nilrogenons. As Io the 
effecls of the over-feeding in proteid which limy so 
stndionsly recommend, I say, firstly, that it is fatal to 
athletic success; secondly, I’hat hy producing tooi much 
uric and snlphui'ic acid it destroys bodily ease; and, 
thirdly, that hy heclonding the mental' facullies it 
has tended more than any other physical cause to Idast 
our hulustrial efficicuey as a nation. If one looks at 
the amount of nitrogenous tis.sne in a humarr body 
which is di.splayotl at the food mu.senjn, the inference 
that a heavy proteid diet is a necessity would be inevit- 
able but for facts such as tho.se set out above. The 
bodv i.s not merely a chemist’s laboratory. 

The account of certain experiments in diet on a large 
scale in a book called^ “ Physiological Economy in 
Nutrition,” by an American inodical professor, I)r. P. 
H. Chittenden, strongly confirms the conohisions set 
out_ above. T mnst say a word at the outset, about the 
vivisection experiments he describes. To starve a dog 
for a week and then I’ip open its stoma cb wliile it is 
alive must be reckoned one^ of his more liumane pro- 
ceedings. The Professor is a decided opponent of 
vegclarianism, and believes in an "omnivorous” diet, 
but his analyses of meat led him to the conclusion I hat 
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people in gencrnl, and especially athletes, would be 
liealthier on a much, smaller ration of meat and other 
nitrogenous food than they usually take. He draws 
atienlion to the difference between the waste products 
o.f the digestion of fats, starch, and sugar, and tliat of 
all llosh food : “Eats and carbo-hydrates when oxidised 
in the body_ are ultimately burned to simple gaseous 
products — viz., carbonic acid and water. Hence these 
waste products arc easily and quickly eliminated.'’ Of 
flesh foods he says : “ These substances when oxidised 
yield a row of crystalline nitrogenous products, fve- 

S '.cmtly sTpolian of as toxins (poisons), which float about 
e body, and may exercise more or less of a deleterious 
influence upon the system. Hence the importance of 
restricting the production of these bodies to the mini- 
mum amount. He also says that the.se poisons affect the 
chemical compositio'n of the blood, that the nervous 
system is most .sensitive to changes in the blood, and 
that the centres which produce muscular action are 
controlled by the nerve fibres. Some of these poisons 
“ slighLly retard the action of the heart.” Others have 
“a marked toxic action on men and dogs.” Othens 
are “ important factors in the production of febrile 
temperatures.” Speaking of the digestion of meat, 
which he calls “the hreakin^-up of cell-protoplasm,” 
he says, “ It needs very little imagination to see that a 
large amount of energy is used up in passing on those 
nitrogenous waste products from organ to oi’gan, or 
from tissue to tissue.” Thus we find that the sense of 
fatigue in athletes is often due to the poisonous pro- 
duets of flesh food. 

_ In view of these facts, the Professor induced a con- 
siderable number of professors, soldiers, and athletes 
(twouty-six in all) to submit to a “test” lasting five 
months with a gradual reduction of nilrogeuous 
food. It was previously sujiposed that fjoz. of 
proto id per day was the minimum for a healthy 
man. All the Chittenden “subjects” reduced their 
allowance by degrees to about Ijjoz. or less 
per day, wdth some striking results.. (1) .It 
was in-oved by means of the strength-machine that in 
the case of (he athletes and the soldiers their muscular 
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strength increased mversely without exception as their 
su'p'piy of proteid lessened. The “form” of the ath- 
letes improved also. One of tliem won two cliaiupion- 
shipt), another “ %vc«i points for the lirst time ” at some 
game, atul another “ put up strong and nggresvyivo 
games in the Basket Ball team.” (ii) 'The athletes in 
full framing found that they wanted no more proteid 
than the professors. This striking fact is tlms ex- 
plained by Dr. Chittenden: “The energy ofmiuscular 
contraction comes preferably from the oxidation not of 
the nit/rogenous or proteid consbitMents of the muscles, 
but of the non-nitrogenous components of the tissue, 
another reason why excess of proteid food may he ad- 
vantageously avoided. . . . The energy of muscular 
contraction does not come in any large degree from 
the hrealdng-down of proteid matter.” ^ This last sen- 
tence ought to be framed and hung up iu every college 
hall. 

He sums up his conclusions by saying, “ It is not pro- 
leid that tho athlete’s work wants.” It appears from 
the ahove experiments that the waste of lU’oteid tissue 
in the body in general remains constant, and is not 
appreciably increased by exercise. Hence we see the 
absurdity of unduly increasing the supply of beef for 
men in training, since lean beef contains less than 6 
jfer cent, of the fats, sugar, and starch which 'produce 
the energy of muscular contraction. 

The last point from Dr. Chittenden’s boo-k which I 
shall mention here is an important one. “We seem- 
ingly forget,” he says, “ that tho energy of muscular 
contraction comes not from, the foodstuffs ■ present at 
the time in the stomach and intestinal tract, but rather 
from the absorbed 'material stored up in the muscles, 
and ivhich was digested and absorbed a^da.y or two 
before.” And, again, he says : “Tho ability to endure 
continued muscular strain depends ujion the nutritive 
I'ondition of the muscles iwoolvcd, and not 'upon the, 
food eonlaiiied in the stomach. . . . It is ccrlaiuly f.ir 
more rational from a physiological standpoint to leave! 
the hearty meal until the days work is accomielished, 
^because a large amount of energy is needed for seore- 
; tion,: digestion, absorption, and peristalsis, which are 
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of 'necessity ineilcd Iri/ the presence, of food in the 
stomach.” 

My idea of the parts played by a squar© meal over- 
night and by a lunch of sugar food in the production of 
energy may be cxijressed by a financial simDo. The heat 
and energy supplied by the sugared tapioca pudding 
rcypresents the “ small change ” necessary for sniali 
purchases for <nie’s' immediate wants, but the substances 
stored up in the musch^s by the overnight meal repre- 
sent the balance at the banker’s, which must bo drawn 
on to meet the heavy demands mad© hy a long match 
which the small change would be wholly inadequate to 
discharge. It is of no use to take'- extra nourishment a 
couple of hours (or loss) before a hard match in order 
thereby to obtain extra energy, because only a small 
amount of it will then be available for energy, and the 
rest will merely burden tbo system. 

It may interest the reader to see the kind of bill of 
fare provided for the subjects of the Chittenden ■experi- 
ments. Here is a typical one: Breakfast— Fried 
hominy, syrup, banana, butter, coffee. Lunch' — Fish 
halls (one part fish, five potato), brojul, potato, tomato, 
apple sauce, coffee. Dinner — Cabbage, bread, buttei-, 

f otato, cranberry sauce, sponge cake, tea. Personally, 
should want more cream, pastry, jam, and cheese 
savouries to make it “ worth while.” 

It is impossible to disregard the importance of tlie 
fact that no fewer than twenty-six people toolc part in 
the. oxperiinents, or that they one and all benefited by 
the reiUiotion of their usual protcid ration hy two-thirds. 
It has been suggested hy _Mr. Broadbentin a vegetarian 
paper tliat the athletes wnll feel ill-cffects later on which 
did not show themselve.s during the five montlis which 
the experimoni occupied. But it is well known to all 
trainers that there is nothing more sensitive to the 
general state of health than athletic efficiency. The 
best-trained man is be whoso general health is best. 
II. is quite inconeoivablo that if these American athlcie.s 
were being constantly underfed in an important par- 
ticular their atliletic powers could have been not mciely 
maintained but much increased. The least distemper 
of the body inevitably decreases athletic efficiency. 


It is very widely held iu England that, whatever 
else may bo said against it, meat is tho rij^'ht food for 
jHiople who have any fighting to do. Vlhis belief no 
doubt arises from the temporary inflaming elfeet. (simi- 
lar in kind, though not in degree, to that of a brandy 
and soda) whioh hot meat produces. It is, however, 
my experience that most of the remarJcahle per- 
formances in games and athletics arc done chiefly 
through self-possession and a certain menfal calmness, 
even cluring violent physical_ effort, which is very dif- 
ferent from the kind of physi(;al intoxication produced 
by a stimulant. Moreover, as regards ferocity, wo have 
the example of _fho frugivorous gorilla, which can over- 
come even a lion, and which can twist a gun-barrel 
with its fingers. 
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— Bunge on alcohol — Its paralysing action-— ISxporiinonts on 
soldiers — “Tho calculated quantity of alhumous”— Puddings 
and “plenty of tooth-work —Vogetarians usually considored 
milksops — F'anious flesliloss feeders — Cmsar's votornns — 
Spartans, Greek athletes, gladiators, and Japs— Egyptians— 
Hercules and .Bpieuriis — Circumstances which lest food habits — 
Food tastoB of the author’s dog — Iiitollocttial powers of the 
iScotcli setter — “ One of Nature’s gciitioiueu ” — ^An average day’s 
work — “Wait-a-hit” thorns — Milk and its products — Pastry and 
puddings — Obstacles in tho way of natural tastes — Unvitiated 
instincts— The plain English of a floshloss diet— Eggs and raw 
choose — Probable loss of strength — 'The lloBh-oating eliorus — 
'riiiek oatcakes and butter — ^'Tho wisdom of Liebig, Hutchison, 
Austin Flint, Haig, and Miles, 

ril Riy appetirs lo Im tiie proper place ior slalin^r us 
JL briefly as possiblo .sorao of tlic ix'iisoiis (prtietical 
aiul theoretical) on which, the system of diet which I ad- 
vocate is based. Whetlier the reader agrees with tlieni or 
not, he will at least find it easy enough to understand 
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wliiiL iLcy aro. In llie first place, 1 stroug'iy roconi-- 
monel all wlio desire to feed tliemsclvos rationally or, 
at least, to got value for tlioir money in food, to pay 
a visit to that mvaluahlc institixtion, the 'Vioto-ria Ifood 
il!uscmm, in. Camhridge Koad, London, N.E. Bore 
they will ho ahlo to seo with their own eyes the exact 
(luantity of al1:)tiincn, fat, and mineral matter whicli 
one got's in a pound of meat, of choose, of hoans, ajul 
of all the chief articles of food. The Museum is a 
public institutiion, entirely unconnoeted Avith any food 
sect. I do not desire iii any wayr to disparage the 
nourishing value of meat, which a lawn-tcunis career 
sutficiontly demonstrates at times, and which _ the 
popular taste of the working classes also proves it to 
possess beyond a doAiht, hut Avhat I do contend is that 
witli that food museum before his eyes a man must he 
very blind if ho does not seo thiit tO' obtain one’s proteid 
and fat from meat is an absurdly dear process. More- 
over, although the inuseAim analysis shows clearly 
enough the- nourishment in meat, it does nob shoAV the 
“ nucleins ” or purin bodies, the “ row of crystalline 
poisons,” such as xanthin, creatinin, guauiu, &e., 
which all flesh foods (especially fowl and calf's liver) 
possess, and which form the real physical drawback 
to the eating of flesh. 

I believe that most rational people will agree with 
Sir_ "W. Eoherts that the popular tastes of any 
nation in food are wortliy of the closest attention, 
because at bottom they are the resiAlt of some 
real and urgent physiological necessity. If one 
glances at a list of favoAirile flesh dishes in England, 
such as beef, mutton, ham, potted beef, foie-gras, 
tongue, sardines, veal and ham pie, and if one 
romembens that these things contain on the averagts 
nearly dO per cent, of fat, one caji hardly help being 
struck with tho fact that the strong desire for these 
foods in England really represents tKe hunt for liydro- 
carhon by a_ particularly laborious people. It is a 
mo.st expensive Avay of buying fat, but tho popular 
de.sire for those dishes is based on a groat physiological 
truth, viz., Ihe need for hydro-carbon in a savoury 
form. The people reason correctly enough about their 


food, but, miiortunately for ilieir pockets, they oniu 
reason wp to a certain point. It is well known that 
“the belly has no eaivs,’’ and as long as food is nice 
a,nd suxiplios energy, it is supposed to be a necessity 
of life. 

No doubt most people think that the “rich, beefy 
llavour’^ which meat possesses justifies the price they 
pay for it, even if its nourishing constituents could 
be obtained from other sources at a much cheaper rai®. 
It may therof ore>*fce well to ijoiut out distinctly wliat 
this “ rich, beefy fiavour” really is. It is obtained 
from certain ‘‘nitrogenous extractives'' stored up in 
the tissues which “ represent the fragments of broken- 
down proteid tissue.” Those extractives yield no 
nourishment, for it has been joroved that the digestion 
does not act npou them, and they are, in fact, nothing 
more nor less than manure or fceces in, an earlier stage. 
These produce the flavour of all flesh food, and they 
are those “ extra-alimentary ” elements in meat of a 
purely stimulating and non-nutritious character which 
produce the temporary sense of well-being after a flesh 
meal is eaten. I did not arrive at my oonclusions about 
diet from a knowledge of the above or similar facts 
(which I did not then possess), Init solely from the 
practical pursuit of one object with regard to food, 
viz., that my meals should be “ much enjoyed 
and soon forgotten.” I soon found, us thousands of 
others have found, that if, for examirle, one wanted to 
use either brain or muscle soon after lunch a supply 
of meat at that lucul was simply fatal. Every athlete 
who has taken violent exercise within two or throe 
lurars of a meat meal knows very well how long and 
diflicult is the digestion of meat compared to that of 
some other foods. 

To play any match, or to row a courso, or rim a race 
while the stomachic digestion of meat is in process is 
Avell known to be most disagreeable. Seience comes 
forward nith fanis to confirm the results oE practical 
oxporiejice._ It appeal’s that when that kind of food 
which is digested m the stomach is taken into it the 
hydrochloric acid, by means of which this digestion is 
accomplished, only appears in a “ free ” state at the 


■oud 0:1: tlio process. No free hydrochloric acid appeared 
for three hours after the ingestion of eight ounces of 
beef-sienk. Tliis d'xactly _ squares willi lawu-tcmiis 
experience. A boei'-steak i.s digested in tiie stonuicli, 
but a tapioca pudding (for example) is digested in ibe 
intestine, so tliat we liavo liere a further reason :t'or tjjo 
kind of lunch advocated later on. i‘eas-pudding or 
ma.sh.ed lentils are digested in the stomach, like beef, 
but they do not require that “ breaking up of cell- 
protoplas:in ” which causes the expense of so much 
bodily energy in the digestion of meat. It was partly 
owing to the fact that the postprandial torpor which 
meat produces is not exactly conducive to success in 
afternoon tennis matches, but chiefly owing to an 
increasing sense of the latent physical discomforts 
attendant on flesh-eating, that I gradually became shy 
of meat. Whilo the cells of the body are still growing, 
'i.e., until the twenty-fourth year, one does not usually 
pay niuch_ attention to those things, but afterwards, 
and especially after passing the thirtieth milestone, 
the fact that the food has now only to repair and not 
to build tissue vastly increases the faculty of dis- 
crimination in food, unless that faculty is habitually 
blunted by artificial means such as alcohol. 

I_ have the greater confidence in settinj' forth the 
radical change w'hich I ultimately made in my diet 
from the fact that four years’ experience of the re- 
sources of a first-rate Cambridge college kitchen, 
followed by several years’ sampling of the living at 
many of the best hotels^ in all parts of Jiluropo, with the 
appetite produced by oho of the healtJiiest ganuis in tiui 
world, ought to haye_ taught me how to appreciate good 
food. A very striking scientific, reason for limiting 
the eoiisimiption of protoid is to he found in the fact 
that its digestion necessarily generates a large amount', 
not only of uric but of sirlphuric acid in the body 
(.llunge). rio mention whatever of the production of 
ibis poi.sou by proteid digestion is made by tliose advo- 
cates of proteid, Hutchison, Haig, and Milos. 1 have 
said elsewhere that I know excess of proteid food 
to bo one of the greatest curses of the \\ell-i‘ed 
classes in England at the present time, and that hy far 
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the fyreater part o:E my fond consists of fruit, puddinpfs, 
tarls, cream, and Imttcr; hut the cxamplo «nf the u-ork- 
inf? elasses confirms my own. belief that in g'cneral n 
healthy man has a natural appetite for one stpiare Tnea.l 
of protoid food in the day. At hia other meals, even 
dm'inf? the haj'dest work, tlie non-nitroffenoua ele- 
inenls oup'ht, in my opinion, lai'fjj'ely to prepondornte. 
Wow, in order to ohiain a palatahle and ahundant 
supply of this pi'nteid I suRf'est an article of food 
which, until they have read to the end, rvill strike most 
people who know what good living means as ]-)artien- 
larly absurd. I refer to cheese. - Cheese in its raw 
state, although very fully digested in. the intestine, is 
-very hard of digestion in the stomach. This is owing 
to the fact that it not only contains all the casein or 
proteid of ihe niilk, hut all the fat as well. Conse- 
quently Hutchison pointe ont tha-f “the infiltration of 
cheese with the fat which it contains must always 
render it an article of diet not easily dealt with hy 
delicate storaaohs (i.c., when not grated), for the fat 
forms a waterproof coating which prevents the access 
of the fligestivo juices to the casein. The larger the 
lumps of choose which roach tire stomach, the slower 
will thiwS access he. Tlancp, the importance of reducing 
the, cheese tn n state of fine division hefore it is 
suialTovred. Only tlie stomach digestion of oheese is 
difficult fwheu not gr.ated); in the intestine it is as 
easily aud oomnletely ahsorhed as meat.” 

Personally, I uuforiunately knew and cared so little 
ahoui raw cheese tlmt I do not think I ate it: a dozen 
tiTups in thirty years. Its enormous value as a most 
sustaining and wholesome food for all kinds of heavy 
phvsioal exertion I have discovered only too late. The 
following remarks ahont cheese do net apply to mouldy 
or rolt('n varieties. When cheese is reduced to a state 
of fine division by grating, &e., and used as a staple 
article in cookery, its advantages over meat are so great 
thiit T believe many people have only to read them to 
enme round to the present writer’s way of thinking. 
TTero are some of them : — 

I. Most people Imow^tliat cooked chee.se is one of the 
finest, natural relishes in existence. 
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2. Its power of iiexitralising acids (tlie source of 
most, bodily ills) in tb.e stomach is three times greater 
than tliat of an equal weight of beef. 

3. When it decomposes it yields no sugar, and far 
less uric, acid than meat. The Swiss peasantry, who 
live chiefly on^cheese, with plenty of fruit, are largely 
free of urie acid troubles. 

4. It is rich in phosphorus in an organic form. 
Phosphorus and lime are the two most essential 
minerals in the hotly, and phosphorus is present as an 
essential constituent in all our tissues. 

5. It contains 40 per cent, less water than meat. 

6. 201hs. of cheese contains as much nourishment 
as 601b. of beef, and costs half as much. If the 
reader douhts it let him look at the proteid and fat 
obtained from a pound of cheese compared with that 
from a pound of meat, in the Bethnal Green Pood 
Museum. 

7. It is infinitely less liable to putrefy in the intes- 
tine than meat. This putrefactive tenclency of meat 
is one of the great objections to its use. 

8. It is an intestinal antiseptic, like the milk from 
which it is made (Salkowski). 

9. It is especially rich in salts of lime (wholly lack- 
ing in meat), and in sodium and chlorine, also lacking 
in meat, which are directly^ necessary for forming the 
saliva, gastric and pancreatic jnioes; GO to 90 per cent, 
of the mineral matter in the blood consists of sodium 
and chlorine. 

10. It is a much stronger “fuel food ” than meat. 
One povxnd of cheese contains 2000 calories (units of 
heating power), whereas 11b. of meat contains GOO. 

11. Meat has an acid reaction and a septic action. 
Cheese has an alkaline reaction and an antiseptic 
action. 

12. Most important of all, it yields none of the 
“nucleins” — e.ff.y hypo-xanthin, creatinin, guanin, 
&c.— which abound in meat and are the great source 
of gout and rheumatism and kindi'ed ailments. It also 
produces far less bile than meat, which is in itself no 
small advantage. 
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The use of lib. of grated Cheddar cheese in the 
conlrery of one’s daily food means that one thereby 
obtains the whole of the constituents of sixteen turn- 
bJers of new milk, except the water and the milk-sugar. 
With regard to_ the uric acid question, Hutchison 
j’opeats several times that cheese yields no uric acid, 
and the fact that the tSwiss peasantry, wh(j live largely 
on cheese and plenty of fruit, are practically free from 
the disease f)f “ stone ” gives colour to the assertion. 
.Tt appears, however, that the peasantry of the Alten- 
burg disti-ict, who live largely on cheese (and probably 
gorge theiiLsclves with it in the fashion too common 
in Germany), but do not eat as much fruit as the Swiss, 
manage to produce this disease by their dietetic habits. 
This merely show.s that excess in cheese coupled wil h a 
lack of vegetable food is as harmful as might be 
supposed. 

1 have no doulh some people will thinlc, after Reading 
the above encomiums on cheese, that I advocate a sort 
of Welsh ravehit diet. The sort of dish I do advocate 
may be gathered from the description of the snocimen 
cheese, pulse, and ground-nut cutlet which I have in- 
serted in discussing the lawn- tennis dinner'. I do not 

5 retend to have strrdied cookery further than to pro- 
uce a flcshless dish which is hotlr palatable and 
oxtromely .sustaining after the hardest exorcise, and I 
am well aware that as soon as a good cook from France 
or Germany (nr some other country where coolccry is 
considered as nioraentous a matter as it m there) gives 
his mind to tlio oonstriiction of these dishes witli the 
aid of chocso he will soon multiply the number of 
thorn and increase their savoury qualities indefinitely. 

In concluding these remarks on cheese I need hardly 
point out how absurd is our present English arrange- 
ment of appending cheese at the end of an ample meal 
of protoid food, wliereas it could easily form the chief 
ingredient, and a most savoury one also. This is no 
donhfc partly owing to the fact that cheese is mostly 
eaten raw, and en hlor., and that a dish of this in place 
of hot moat, &c., would be simply revolting. Tt is 
quite clear that even in America the fleshless cheese 
cutlet is not yet much known, from the fact that none 
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of flio nbittondon " os-periinentorfi ” Koom to ha,ve 
moliidod it in ilieir hill of fare, alihontfh it would Lave 
1)0011 eminently suitable to men in tdieir position. On 
thn averap,'e, eliee.sn.s oonaist of one-1;hii'd proteid, one- 
iliird fat, and one-tliird water, but tlioro are consider- 
able differences in tbo composition of some of them. 
For examiile, Parmesan contains 4<1 ]icr cent, of ])ro1cid, 
M'horeas cream cbeoso only contains 8 per cent. ; and 
wboreas Wonfcbatel contains 43 per cent, of fat, Par- 
incsan only contains .16 per cent. Gruyero is tbe best 
for sodium and cblorine. 

One thinp: T am able to say most, positively about this 
style of diet, viz., that if tlio rifflit quantity of really 
nourisbin" mixtures be taken (wbicb is a matter 
alisnlufcly for individual observation) tbe vep'etarian 
or fleablcBS system, or whatever one pleases to call it, 
will be found to be a larpe asset in favour of a man who 
begins to practise or train for some atbletic event, 
because it keeps the nerves in grand order by producing 
sound sleep, by keeping tbe blood pure and, by releasing 
the strain on tbe digestion caused by flesh food, increas- 
ing the " aprigbtline.ss ” and vitality of the athlete. 
2 ^ 01 ’ is there anything surprising in this in view of the 
mute but eloquent evidence afforded by the teeth, 
brain, liver, and stomach of a human being that 
flesh i.s not a food selected for him by Jifaiuro. People 
who disagree with this should look at the teeth of the 
gorilla in tlie Smith Kensington kln.seum. It is now 
an admitted fact that there is no primary form of food 
in moat which cannot be obtained elsewhere, although 
mo.st people think there is. It is three times as easy 
to get haeJe into form and rondildon after a 
slack and inactive period if in the meantime one 
.seeks one’s proteid from cooked c.heese compounds 
instead of flesh. But it is necessary to repeat here the 
remark of Dr. Chittenden, which suras up the results 
of his experiments, viz., that it is not proteid that the. 
athlete’s worJf, chiefiy needs. 

Mv own belief is that in an ordinary city life one 
good dish of proteid food in the day, witli perhaps as 
much at the other meals as is contained in a bowl of 
pcn'rldge, viz., 10 grammes, is ample for an average 
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nifui. If mvicli ezercise is taken it is possible, 
nf course, lo eat a great deal more than this; hut iny 
conteulion is that in this case the amount of sudh, 
tldngs as h.ot milk puddhigs, or porridge, cream , jam, 
and.- blitter ought to he increased. There is, of course, 
some increase of proteid appetite also, especially in 
cold climates. A good illiistration of this is 
afforded hy the diet of navvies performing heavy 
woi’k on the railway, which, it appears, consists usually 
of “ thick slices of bread surmounted by massive blocks 
of fat bacon.” ISTow, in this miztiu-e, assuming Ihe 
l)read and fat to be in equal proportions, there is only 
about _3 per cent, of proteid, and of this about 1 per 
cent, is unabsorbed, leaving 2 per cent, actually used, 
as against 97 per cent, of non-nitrogenous constituents. 
These facts are peculiarly significant in view_ of the 
triumphant way in which the “beef party” in this 
country often point to the undeniable fact that the 
foreign navvies employed by Brassey greatly increased 
in muscular power when fed in the English' way. But 
those who have seen the actual food of th«) ' poorer 
classes on the Continent know very well that the class 
from which the navvies wei’o drawn live largely on 
blade eoffoo and dry bread, a diet which is miserably 
defective in hydro-caihons (fats), which are the great 
source nf muscular power, whereas the bacon eaten 
l\y the Englishmen contains 73 per cent, of it as a 
minimum. It would be necessary to see the previous 
dietary of these workmen before jumping to the con- 
clusion that llesh food increases mu.scular power, 
Avhich is only true in a very partial way. The scro- 
fulous tendency of bacon is mentioned elsewbere. 

I cannot imagine anything more misleading or more 
contrary to the experience gained by lawn-tenui.s 
players than the remarks of Dr. Hutchison, the lending 
English food specialist, on the subject of proteid food. 
‘‘ Eavperience seems to show,” he. says, “that gain in 
power of enduraium and, wind is attained by increasing' 
tb.6 amnnnt of proteid consumed.” And again be says, 
“ Meat does not throw any great strain on the mechani- 
cal resources of. the stomach, and, hence it is among the 
■more, easily digested of solid foods.” He also says that 
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“ the clifferenoo between an animal feci on a highly 
nitrot><nious diet and one supplied with Hi tie nitrogen 
is the difference between a steam engine at half pres- 
sure and one at full horse-power.’’ It will be seen by 
theses siatenuMils that Dr. Hutchison carefully clnaos 
all loopholes whereby anyone might discover that 
possibly excess of proteid is at the root of their bodily 
ailments, as is very often the case with an English 
“liberal’’ diet. ^ 

My own oxpc'.rience, which receives the sirongest oon- 
firination from the Chittenden experiments clescrihed at 
the end of the last chapter, goes to show that the above 
statememts are the exact opposite of the truth. People 
who attempt tO' play, foi- example, over a champion- 
ship golf-links on their ordinary diet and find it grossly 
insufficient, often jump to the conclusion that they 
want more chops and steaks, whereas hot farinaceous 
food with cream gives far better results. 

In common with many others I have derived much 
information from Dr. Hiitchison’s work, hut his many 
assertions about alcrdiol aud proteid compel one to say 
that he sells us his knowledge rather dear. One of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of dietary reform, and 
one_ of the chief sources of error, consists in that con- 
fusing, confounded word “ vegetarian.” At present 
the term “ vegetarian diet ” may mean simply anything 
from a poor and insufficient diet of greenstuif to a 
rich and ample diet of cream, cheese dishes, butter, 
porridge, and nuts. Wo distinction is convoyed by 
that word between dytutmic or power-producing vege- 
table substances, such as beans and lentils, and nuts, 
which are digested in the stomach, and scavenging 
vegetables sneb as cabbage and lettuce, which are 
digested in the intestine. 

Personally, I do not see why anyone should hesitate 
to call himself a vegetarian merely because! ho eats 
dai^ produce. Por there is only one food in this world 
which can bo said to have been beyond all possible 
argument designed for human cojisuraption, viz., human 
milk. This being so, I do not see that it can be said 
to bo contrai-y to tbe tenets of any rational sect of 
dietists 1o eat compounds of cnws’ milk, which only 
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(iiil'ers froiii liuman milk in matters of proportion. It 
apxKJars to me that a veyetarian mi{>;lit just as reasou- 
ahiy refuse to eat bread and cakes and coniine himself 
to raw corn. There is no doubt that es’gs are in a 
sliglitly different category from dairy food and vege- 
table substances, but it scarcely seems worth. \vl.iile to 
coin a new name specially for the egg-eating vege- 
tarians as ojiposed to Ihc oggless feeders. In vietv of 
the recent discussinjis abont eggs as a .food for athletes, 
one or two particulars uhout them may he interesting 
here. Their .significance to all food-students is, of 
course, apjiarent from the fact that they arC' a sort of 
tabloid of TSTature, containing in a concentrated form 
every ingredient which is necessary to build the frame 
of a creature of flesh and blood. They contain no carho- 
hydrate (sugar), because the cliicken in the shell takes 
no exercise. They are especially valuable for the 
minerals they contain, viz., salts of lime, phosphoric 
acid, and iron_. 

In the National Food Museum mentioned above, all 
the conslituent.s of the buman body, including each 
separate mineral, are accurately represented in their 
proper bulk, and it is only necessary to glance at them 
in order to understand the muieral value of eggs. There 
is, in fact, no other food which is so rich in lime salts 
as yolk of egg. Tlie ijn})ortance of tlii.s has been pre- 
viously explaliu'd._ The yolk also eimtains a large per- 
centage (1.(15) of iron, and the white is splendid for 
sodium and _ chlorine, so essential for forming (he 
saliva, gastric and pancrcatie juices. The yolk also 
eontaius 34 per cent, of fat. Some wi-iters on'uric acid 
assert that the yolk pvodueos it, hut this is doubtful, and 
has heeu altneethor denied hy Hess, a Gorman expert. 
The reason why eggs are undouhtodly constipating, if 
oaten, as_ tiiey usually are, with vegetahles and with 
eoiislipntiug' white flour bread (ajul with hacou which 
is devoid of earho-hydrate), consists firstly in the fact 
that they contain so much lime, and secondly, 
that they arc ahsorhed with scarcely any “undigested 
residues’’ which help to stimulate the movements of 
the walls of the intestine. Consequently, when 
one finds that 30 per cent, of the protoid in the 
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pulse foods is imaLsorbed, it. is ti great mislalu! to 
soppoRC Hull this is a disadvantage . Kioo is ooii- 
stipating because it is too completely absorbed. 

llr. Itutfdiison points out that the digestibility of 
ofjgs dopendvS on “the degree to wliioli they are sub- 
divided” before they enter the stomach, _ ivliicli is 
another reason in favour of my cutlet, described above. 
The ennira.st between the hen and the bullock us 
regards national economy in food is sutHciontly^ 
startling. One ben produces tJie equivalent of 
401b. of meat in the year, whicli is as much as the 
produce of two acres of land used for grazing purposes. 


In ray other work, “ The Great Diet Question,” I have 
considered from the. standpoint of actual experience 
many of the statements made by Dr. Alexander Haig 
in various works, and especially in a book written by 
him and called “Diet and Food.” After a careful and, 
I hope, unbiased study of liis assertions, I liavo no sort 
of doubt that if any athlete seriously takes that book 
for a practical guide, he will have a very ‘‘ poor time.” 
In view of the number of Dr. Haig’s followers, it i.s 
unfortunately by no means nnlikoly that many have 
already done so, especially as the full title of the book, 
which has had five editions, is “Diet and Food Con- 
sidered in relation to Strength and Power of Endurance, 
Training, and Athletics.” The main _ proposition _ for 
which be contends is that force is ohtained solely from 
albumen, and that tlie_ urea (ash of albumen) 
excreted is always proportional to the force produred. 
He writes as if the science of food bad not advanced a 
single step since Liebig said the same thing, and as 
if scientists of all shades of opinion, from Fick and 
■Wislieenus down to Di-. Chittenden, had not long since 
discovered that statement to he unmitigated nonsonse. 

Hr. Eustace .Miles, who swears hy .Dr. Haig, ha;? 
said in one of his books that some of the medical pro- 
fession call the latter “a quack,” which is not sur- 
prising in view of many of hia statements. For 
examiue, after the German Army cxperinientH with 
sugar it is rather strange to find that Dr. Haig- writes 
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(at p. 121 of tlio last edition of “lliet and EoGd ”) :t “ It 
in 'iiseJenn to aryuo tliat force is got out of sxtgars and 
staralum. The contrary has been proved by physio- 
logists and again, at p. 78, lie writes, “ The effect flf 
starch, oil, and fat in the production of force, is so 
slight and indh'cet that it may- he neglected.” If we 
accept this statement of Dr. Haig ahout the effect of 
fat on force production, wo shall have to shut our eyes 
to 

(1) The di<it of the ancient gladiators, which cjon- 

sisted largely of f[»a and oil, and which was 
certainly calculated to “ produce force.” 

(2) The diet of bacon-fat adopted by navvies. 

(3) The diet of the Swiss chamois hunters — viz., fat 

and sugar. 

(4) The diet of theuiep'oes in the ‘‘black bell” of 

Ahibaina and of the lunihermen in Canada, 
which consists mainly of fat and melasscs. 

(5) The expcriiuents of Vaughan Harley, who ]H'o- 

duced nearly as much force on 17Joz, of 
sugar per day as on an ordinary diet. 

(d) The diet of the negroes on sugar plantations. 

Moreover, 1 myself carried out the following oxperi- 
mont one summer, which shows conclusively that 
Dr. Haig’s siatoinents are twaddle. I embarked 
in a canoe at Maidenhead with a la.rge supply 
of slrawbtu'i'ies, tliick cream, and sugar, and with 
the aid of several repasts of this drdieious diet 1 
paddled up to llcidey one day and back again the 
next. T found that this mixture at the end of every 
three or four hours of exertion under a blazing sun 
formed a delicious and complete restorative of force, 
and anyone who is in the habit of making long trips on 
tlie Thames can prove it for himself. But the cream 
must be thick and the sugar plentiful. In view of Dr. 
Haig’s staleiueivls about the causes of fatigue; in 
athleiios, one should not treat his theories too seriously. 
He says that ihcro are two forms of fatigue — viz., one 
due to absence of albumens from the blood through, a 
deficiency of albuminous food^ and one due to absence 
of albumens from the muscular tissues. I may remark 
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hero LliiiL a. long' sories of oxporimonls by Fiok and 
\Viiilif.’oiius, Voit,, Vatig'liau Harkiy, Mosso, Chit Ion don, 
and many others liavo shown ilial; nuiscular force is not 
(diicdly due to aJbumon, but to fats and carbo-hydrates. 

J)r' Ilaiff says nothing; about a third possible cause 
of fatigue, viz., violent exercise, which soinetimeK pro- 
duee.s rl in the most perfectly nourished body, c.//., of a 
’\'a7'sity oarsman. The Doctor sceniH lo d('.sij’o to ])7’ove 
ihal he himself can confer immortal st,reng’l,h, and 
energy on his folinwors (p. 43), for otherwise it woiild 
be hard io understand how any sane man could write 
that “by jucans of diet it is possible to prevejLt com- 
pletely the latter form of fatigue, leaving the indivi- 
dual who thus controls his intake liable only to that 
form, of fatigue which is due to poor or irregular food 
supplies.” The plain inference to be drawn from this 
unparalleled statement is that if you follow I ho Haig 
diet system, and eat enough food, you oblain immortal 
freedom from fatiguo. At p. 44 he says definitely, “ I 
can absolutely control the incidence of fatigue by con- 
trolling uric acid.” 

Dr. Haig gives full details of the mean.? he 
adopts to prevent fatiguo Wo. 2 in athletes, which I 
particularly commend to the notice of people who 
“coach” crews, such as Mr. Fletcher and ilr. Mnttle- 
biiry. The immortal strength is obtained by “ a course 
of salicylates (an aperient drug), to be left off on the 
day of exercise, or else by giving acids, mercury, &e., 
to temporarily clear the blood at the time of exercise. 
In fact, it mMters not how the blood, is cleared, so long 
as it is kept fj:ee during the exertion.” Elsewhere T)]'. 
Haig says that this sort of thing “ almost puts an un- 
iraiiiod man on a par with _ a trained one.” _ With 
regard lo_ the system of artificial compurgations by 
drugs whieb. Dr. Haig advocates as a pi'opaj'ation for 
athletic contests, T can only say that ex]ior]eneed lawn- 
tennis players would ask nothing better than tliat tlieir 
opponents should follow Dr, Haig to tlie letter, because 
they know very well that, although drugs “clear the 
eye ” for tennis, yet directl 3 r a man’s stamina is at all 
strained by tlie fatigue which inevitably comes in a 
bard match, the weakness caused by a course of drug- 
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will caiiKO a collapse of the nerves and of the 
•inusales in t/i-G witrained man,. There is nothing which 
'more s'wrely nr thoroufjhly tests a man’s previous made 
of iivinff than a lnwn~tcnnis 'match. HuikIi'cmIs of 
tiinoa ojio seoa Ijrilliiiacy collapso aftor a set or two, 
wlic-n tlic! [jijioh oooios, ajul wlioji, tvilliout Iho stainiiia 
which raiiofiaJ. luodos of iife alone proiiuoe, the nerves 
ai'e lUKiyiuil to the strain whiob is pal, upon tlusm.^ A 
man may J^nenv Jiow to make all wsorts _ of brilliant 
sirolcea, but if his Ijody has Leen tlobilitatod by “a 
(ioiirst; of salirylatos,” he is certain to become 

flnrried or “ rattled ” by fatigue, if the match be close, 
and unable to display that which he knows. Dr. 
Haig’s statements about the action of meat and alcohol 
in athletics_ arc on a par with those already quoted, for, 
when considered cither in the light of s<‘ieuce or 
experience, they will not “hold water” for an instant. 

At p, tit) of liie fifth edition of “ Diet and Food” he 
says : “ The effect of swallowing animal liesh is that the 
albumens are quickly digested and rendered available. 
A.S a result, the m:eat~eatcr is sooner in a pusUion to 
evolve large quantities of foi-ce than the man who gels 
his albumen from a less stimulating source.” As a 
comment on this statement I invito the reader, (irstly, 
if he bo a lawn-tennis player, to coiisidcn- whether a 
meat breakfast or lunch prodiKios the “ quick evolution 
O'f large quantities of force,” !\nd, sccomlly, to consider 
the faols inenlio'ncd above as to the three hours which 
(diipscd before any free liydrocddmic acid apjieared aftia- 
the digcstiioi of beefsteak, and, thirdly, tlm facta slated 
elsowhoro in this article (front Dr. (’liitloiidcn) as to 
the strain put upon the digoslion by “ the hroitkitig up 
of coll-proloplnsm.” It is usually suimosed iJiat both 
Eustace a\Jil(>s and Dr. Haig arc opposed to moat-tuitiiig 
and alcoiiol, but after a careful study of their works I 
have come to the conclusion that, were f a Imteher 
or ii wine tnerchant, I should subscribe for a 
complete edition of their works, especially those 
of klr. Allies. At p. 7(1 Dr. Haig says, “ htcat is a 
stimulant quickly digested, ahsorbed, and worked off, 
while cereal food is move slowly assimilated,” which T, 
for one, say to ho directly contrary to the facts of ath- 
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kiUc ■oxperieiico. His remarks about the effect of 
alcohol on Ihc dig-ostion of food, -wliifdi are identical 
rviiti those of Dr. Hutchison, are such as not only <;very 
iininased physiologist hut every cricketer and tennis 
player knows to he al)solutely incorrect. It appears 
(from p. 1.18) that it “ brings about the metabolism 
( digestion) of albumen, and converts it into availahlo 
force and urea iu oue hour, while without the stimulant 
tho same alhumen might have taken three or_ four 
hours.” Such is Dr. Haig’s account O'f the action of 
what is now avcU Icnown to act chiefly in retard.ivg ih,c 
digestion. If the above statements wore true, it is 
clear that the best preparation for a match at 
two o’clock would ho a beef-steak at one o’clock 
with a bottle of claret. He also says that a stimulant 
“ increases tho available force only so long as there is 
albumen for it to act upon,” whereas all tennis players 
know that a stimulant often produces its greatest elt'ect 
on an empty stomach. It is clear that many people 
are deluded by this sort of nonsense about alcohol, for 
otherwise Hutchison himself would scarcely have sug- 

§ ested that “ two pints of Allsopp contain one-fifth of 
m energy required daily” by a working man, 
Alcohol is indeed an admirable source of energy, inas- 
much as it acts in every case by paraZysw. 

Hutchison asserts that alcohol hastens the digestion 
of food by stimulating tho movements of the walls of the 
stomach, although he admits that its presence in tho 
vstomach primarily retards digestion, which ho could 
scarcely avoid admitting in view of Sir W. llobcrts’ 
statement (among ninny others) that 1 per cent, of 
alcohol in the dige.sting mixture brought llie, conversion 
of starch to a standstill. Now, with regard to this fable 
about the efl'eot of alcohol in hastening iligestion, some 
very striking evidence is available from a liook called 
“ Physiological and Pathological Chemistry,” by a Hale 
professor named Jlpnge. The horror inspired by tho 
nature and quantity of his vivisection cxporlraenls 
is in no way lessened by his European reputation and 
vausi researohes, hut he is at least a witness about 
alcohol who is nnhiasecl by sentimental leanings. He 
siiy.s : " The intensity of this digestion, this conversion 
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of potential into kinetic energy, is constantly regu- 
lated ))y a complicated nervous mecdianism. To inter- 
fere with tkis self-controlling mechanisiu hy the action 
of poisonous stihstaiKics (alcohol) can hardly he wise.” 

Ho also points out that th© retarding influence of 
alcohol on the digestion has heon^ conclusively proved 
by many kinds of exiroriments, with a stomach pnnip, 
&c., aiul he says (at p. 119) : “ In conueetion with the 
sanitation of armies, thousands of experiments upon 
large bodies of men have been made, and have led to 
the result that in peace and war, in every clirhate, in 
heat, cold, and rain, soldiers are better able to endure 
the fatigues of the most exhausting marches when they 
are not allowed any alcohol at all.” Ho also says, in 
a very striking passage ; “ The stimulating action which 
alcohol appears to exert on the psychical functions is 
also only a paralytic action. The cerebral functions 
which are first interfered with are the powers of clear 
judgment and criticism. As a consequence, emotional 
life comes into free play nnhamporod hy the guiding- 
strings of reason. The individual becomes confiding , . . 
in fact, he no longer clearly sees the clangers and diffi- 
culties of life. /!.<! the power of criticising oneself 
dimmishes, self-complacency increases.” 

I cannot imagine anything more definitely calcuilated 
to produce ill-healtli, constipatiou, and 'a resort to 
drugs among athletes than Dr. Haig’s slatcmouts about 
albuminous food. He says (.hat hunger is in general 
to he met only hy alljuminous food (which is in itself a 
huge fiction), and that “ if the clay’s work is not done 
easily, and without anything approaching cithaustion, 
an increaso of albumen is roqivired.” Among the well- 
fed classes, in seven isases out of ten it is the excess of 
albumen which partly produces the exhaustion. 

I wonder what diet would enable a ’Var.sity oarsman 
to row from Putney to Mcrtlalce “■vvdtho.ut anything 
approaching exhaustion.” 

Dr. Haig also say.s : “ It is a good rule to take nearly 
the, calculated quantity of album, ens ” — i.e-., rather more 
than five times as much as was required in the Chitten- 
den experiments---" in the form of milk, cheese, and 
bread, anti then, if on account of increase of exercise 
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tbcTO iti iucruasc of appetite, lot tJio ust-iiil bat utit 
sU'oiig foods snob, us ricOj potatoes, and fruit, bo oatou 
to tbo desired quaiititjsr.” Apart from the ligdit llu'own 
oil suck a fitatomont by tke Okittondon experiinoiita, 1 
bclicvo tkerc aro plenty of atkletes wko kiioiv iluit “it 
is nui albinuon tiiat tk© atklote’s work wauls,” luit 
kyclro-carbons and carko-liydratcs. lie also denounces 
fruit at breakfast, and speaks of tko “ almost valueless 
fruila and vegetables,” wkereas tko mineral mailer iboy 
contain is as essential to life as any otker element of 
food wkatovGi'. All wdio kave exporieneod ike kene- 
ficial elfecta of fruit at breakfast will form Ikeir own 
opinion of Dr. Haig’s exclusion of tkom. 

Tke last piece of Dr. Haig’s advice wkick I skall 
quote relates to soft milk puddings, wkick, after pro- 
longed exertion, especially in a rougk climate, are well 
known to ke among tke most grateful restorative and 
eminently digestible dishes in existence. Dr. Haig 
accordingly cautions us “ not to mix milk wilk starchy 
foods into slops, porridges, and puddings ” (I wonder 
what the Scotch would say of Dr. Haig), and advises 
dyspeptic persons to kave them made “ so briu that they 
can bo cut with a knife ” and will reqiiire “ plenty of 
• teeth work.” 

I kave now done with Dr. Haig. I know very well 
that as I have been driven in my search for gastronomic 
comfort and enjoyment^ into a Hally llesliless diet I 
shall incur the suspicion of “ milksoppinoss ” and 
effeminacy under wkick many of tke English vege- 
tarians at present undoubtedly labour. Bill I skall not 
trouble myself muck about this, for I am in very good 
company. Firstly, there arc all the veterans of -luliu.s 
CiEsar’s array, wko lived on a (leskless diet and we.re not 
generally reputed elleminatc. Then there aro tke 
(Spartans in Ikeir best days, and the Greek atkletes of 
Olympia, who, it is explicitly recorded, found that 
meat-eating made them stupid. Tke gladiators wlio bad 
to play in fournaments where lives and not pots ” ivoro 
at stake lived on barley, figs, and oil, which is rather 
like tke diet of Grape Huts, fruit tarts, and cream wdiieh 
is advocated here. Then there are tko “Japs,” and 
Hercules himself (who fed on peas pudding), and 
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tiiuj'i; ia i'jpiciiius, wiio was a vtigctarian, and doubt- 
less found that t.lio digestion of meat needed more 
exedioii than it was worth, and that he obtained 
moro peaoo of mind on a vegetarian diet. It is no 
doubt ratber a far ciy from Otesar’s soldiers to 
some (jf tho modem vegetarians, but the fact that 
many fads find refuge under the wings of the 
English vegetarian movement at ijresent cannot erase 
tho great facts which are graven on the walls of time 
anoat a llcsblesa diet. The huge Egyptian monuments 
were the work of a vegetarian race. Lastly, there is the 
testimony of the great Gtivier and other of the most 
learned anatomists in the world, that, anatomically, 
“ man is formed for a vegetable diet only.” 

I have not the least desii'e to lay too much stress on 
the food question. The most important thing at lawn 
tennis and other pursuits is not what a man eats, but 
what he does. If ono leads an active life one can often, 

S arontly, oat almost anything with impunity, pro- 
k 1 that plenty of vegetable food i.s taken, lint oven in 
llieso cases there is always the chance that some cirenm- 
stanco such as a residence on a clay soil or an attack 
of sciatica may throw a more searching light than usual 
on the quality of the food. In these cases one sometimes 
finds that an ordinary meat and wine diet is not quite 
so harnilcBs as was supposed. 

One of the things which first convinced mo of the 
snffioienoy of a floshJess diet was tho example afforded by 
my dog (an English black and white setter), an animal 
not unknown to some of tho lawn-tennis world. This 
g'allant creature, after nearly })eriRlung on tho horns of 
an iPllolian bull in the marsbos near Lopaiilo, lived to 
accompany nvo tbrongh the rest of a Tnrco-flreek tour 
wlu’ch I have l)viefly montionod elsewhere in this book. 
'These dogs, partly owing to generations of training 
by kindly and intelligent fanciers, are often abont 
as high in the scale of created things among the 
lower animals as any that could be formd. In fact, 
intolleclnally tlioy .strongly resemble apes in being able 
to do most tilings except speak. No doubt the scientific 
nature of Ibeir “calling” as pointers has helped to 
develop powers of all-roiind reflection which, in a good 
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apecimeii, lire sometimes almost uncamiy, alilioufvli they 
vary greatly i.u understandmg-. 

Anykow, tkis particular , dog, wko appeared to me to 
bo a sort of natural “gentleman” aiuong dogs, always 
skowed tke mosL marked preference for a I'leskless diet, 
'i’kis naturally attracted my attention in view of tke fact 
tkat, according to tke estimate of soino liritisk naval 
olliccrs wko skot snipe over kim on tke skores of tke 
Ionian Sea, ke galloped on tke average betweeir forty 
and lifly miles in tke course of a day. Yet again and 
again after a day of tkis kind wken ke was ofi'ered kis 
ckoice between flesh (suck as beef, fowl, or turkey) and 
sopped bread and water be invariably chose tke latter, 
altkougk Turkisk bread must be tasted to be believed. 
His taste in food after seven or eight hours of wading 
in morasses, swimming across torrents, and jumping 
hedges made of tke awful “ wait-a-bit ” thorn (a tropioal 
scourge to cross-country operations of which in England 
one is blissfully ignorant) may be briefly described as 
follows : * 

Eirstly, ke skowed an absolute passion for_ milk and 
its_ products. In Scotland ke would often drink half a 
pailful of buttermilk, and for butter itself be skowed a 

f roater craving than for any other food except cream. 

have never yet seen kim refuse cheese except once. 
Secondly, be had an immense liking for sweet pastry 
and cakes of any kind, including oatcake. As long as 
any of tkis or any farinaceous pudding or masked lentils 
were to be had, be would never even look at lire choicest 
moat or fowl. In fact, the only kind of animal food 
which lie rclisliod was bones, doubtless owing to the 
minerals they contain. 

As I well knew tke extent of kis hunting' mameuvnis, 
I was naturally struck by tlio fact that tlic very foods 
(except bones) wliicb. I myself always prefo.rr6d when 
taking most exercise were the ones ivliich he selected 
to su.staiu kim during kis incredible (>,xertions, and I 
began to inquire into the foundation of tke meal, supt'j'- 
stition, wkick was already insensibly crumbliug in my 
mind. It lias been clearly ^pointed out by IJarwin, 
among others, that the structure of a dog is in many 
ways akin to our own, and therefore it appears to me 
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t'liat its diet dnrijig bard exercise is certainly not devoid 
of significanee. 

Tbero are, no donbt, great obstacles at present to 
prevent the average, man from impartially jndging for 
liimself wbetber tbe taste for meat is, or is not, a 
natural one for liim. In order to arrive at a definite 
conclusion it is necessary first to live on flesliless foods 
for a month or two. After the natural ta.stes have 
bad time to reassert tbomselves on a really appetising 
fiesblcss diet which has heen relished, I venture to pre- 
dict that unless previous errors in food and drink have 
been so prolonged as to extirpate tbe natural instincts 
altogether, in many cases tbe most recherche forms of 
fish and flesh will no longer have power to captivate 
(he cater, because he will perceive that there is some- 
thing unnatural about them as compared witb the foods 
on which, he has been living. 

Let us now assume (although it is at present a large 
assumption') (hat after a course of feeding on well- 
selected and wcll-cooked fleshleas mixtures the resnlling 
improvement in heallli and spirits and pocket causes an 
individual to make up hi.s mind to avoid all nuclein- 
containing food for the future, and lot us further 
assume that he has read and observed enough to decide 
that anato7nioa]ly he is beyond^ doubt not a flesh-eating 
animal. What is the practical result, what is the 
plain English of a fleshless diet? It must he admitted 
wiih regret (]ia( iu many cases the answer is “Eggs,” 
morning, noon, and night. In the first place, in 
private life (he average cook knows little of fleshless 
cookery. Seeoudly, at restaurants and hotels there 
are very few oh cose dishes, and in many oases 
eggs plain or in omelettes are the only substitute avail- 
able for hot moat. j\lthougb personally I prefer a 
very lowproloid raliou and a large quantity of cream, 
T mu of course aware that many people like five times 
ih<i amount of proleid that I do, and care very little 
for cream, or cannot procure it, or are physically 
debarred I’rmn jaking it. Morosover, mpy people have 
no p.arhVnlnr liking for sweet dishes which bulk largely 
in ray diei. In general, the seeker after hnt floshloss 
di.shes (outside his own home) will have to piii 


\ip wil.li (1) eg'^'s in sonm form, (2) plain Lolled ])o.as 
or Jiaricot, lieans, (3) porridge — viloly cooked except 
at; g’oocl liotols, {4) occasionally a WdsL rnroLil or 
macaroni cliccsc. One can got of course plenly of cold 
cJieoHO or nuts, Lut tliey aro not nearly so nice as Jiol 
diskos. Now, I do not seek to deny that on a diet of 
lids sort people loading an ordinary city life arc liable, 
owing to tLis monotonous and unexciting kill of faro, 
not to take enough or to digest enough nourisluueni lo 
meet the heavy draughts made on their strength by 
their various pursuits. Consequently a state of things 
is often set up in which the ontgoings exceed the 
receipts, and there is a tendency towards physical 
bankruptcy. If the digestions of city people were 
usually in full vigour, all would be well, but as a 
general rule they are tiot. Then will come the oppor- 
tunity of the general chorus of flesh-eating friends 
and neighbonrs, strongly backed by the family doctor, 
to declare the usual fiction that hard w'ork needs meat 
and burgundy, 'and unless the enfochleci vegetarian has a 
calm and dispa.ssionato_ eye for scientific facts it is ten 
to one that he will again be dragged down to Ihe flesh- 
eating level. Ho should remember that his facts are 
true enough, but that the accidents of dige.stion and 
the ignoranne of his countrymen and their'cooks have 
served to obscure them. A supply of thick buttered 
oatcakes and plenty of cream at every meal would do 
much to prevent the evil in many ea.ses, hut thick oat- 
cakes can rarely be had in England. Their parent 
recommendation is that there is pleasure ns well as 
nourishment to he had in eating them ivith butter. 

My remarks on diet are now finished, and I hope 
that those of ray readers who are inlercsted in tlie sub- 
ject will pursue their invcati.n'ations, form their own 
conclusioms, and “prove all Ihings ” without suffering 
themselves to he unduly deterred hy medical laws 
about diet which have been “onaoted hut never dis- 
covered.” No doubt Professor Liebig was a great 
chemist, “whn.se like we shall not see again,” l;mt he 
thought that the chief function performed hy Ihe fruit 
which Asialics eat to keep tlienisplves cool was “the 
generation of heat.” He also advised “llie free use of 
liock ” in cases of gout. And Dr. Hutchison, one of Ihe 
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best-known Engliali autlioritieSj wrote in 1900 that the 
vegetarian diet of the Japanese was the cause of their 
“lack of energy.” Also Dr. Austin Flint/a moat eminent 
American, wrote a few years ago that in training one 
should take “little or no fat and sugar,” _ which are 
the chief sources of muscular energy. He is followed 
by Eustace Miles in “ Muscle, Brain, and Diet,” who 
.says, " Take your proteid,s, but don’t take fattening 
and heating things.” Liebig also said' that non- 
nitrogenous food, by delaying^ the action of oxygen, 
hindered the conversion of uric acid into urea, from 
which the deduction follows that a gouty subject 
should avoid fruit and stick to beef-steaks. He also 
said that meat was necessary in order to sharpen the 
powers of the brain. The Professor evidently did not 
know much about the Scotch or the Armenians. 

Mr. Eustace Miles says that “ at present science has 
not decided whether animals fed pain or not,” and 
with regard to alcohol, lie aays, “alcohol ju,stilies 
itsolf as a useful food, ospecinlly inhere there is a cer- 
tain Idnd of desire for it." Tie also .says^ that a hottlc 
of hoer contains one j?rain of xanUiiu poison, hut that 
a pound of tea contains 175 grains. Ho reputation 
will stand much of tliis sort of tiling-.^ 

Dr. .Alexander Haig says that a fasting man lives on ' 
“a stimulating/ flesh diet of liis own tissues,” and at 
the end of a pamphlet called “ Science and the Itule of 
Mind,” he inveighs again, st our folly in covering our- 
S6lvc.s with clothes. “ We despise the natural cover- 
ing,” he say.s, “ and swathe ourselves in napkins.” 

Both Hntclxison and Eustace Miles have treated with 
perfect gravity the slatoment" of Charlo.s JTean, the 
actor, to the cifect that ho ate pork, beef, and mutton 
respectively before playing- the part,s of a. tyrant, 
murderer, 'and lover. That the greater difficnlty in 
digesting pork mig-lit make the role of a tyranl; more 
cong-enial than that of a lover is jnst conceivable, 
but that two writers of education should talk (without 
the suspicion of a smile) abont subtle differences 
hitherto midr.tected by chemistry between beef and 
mutlon wliich make one fitter to act the part of the 
murderer than the lover, and vice versd, is certainly 
most curious. 


Ol-IAPTEIi XTTT. 
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AtUlatea’ Eipaeinl knowledge of cliniate-r-Its vast effeols — ^Aihlntes 
jKso.nliarly acmsitive to it — Bffiecl of elimato on labmirei'R — Coni- 
niissionors’ Uoport corroboviiterl by IsTO’n lennia — TIio wi'itoi’’s 
lexpei'ienccs — Newcastle avid Hcnrborongh compared wilh East- 
bourne— Copenhagen, Prague, and Stamford Hill— Stockholm 
and The Hague — KiTecta of climate of Oxford— Class differences 
partly due to siirroiindings— Comiomnrii— Orkii(?y — Siv(iht>i'!and- 
aliivc' — St. Petersburg — Helsingfors -- Biidape.sl Bosnia — 
Bagiisa — Bocea di Ciittaro — Montenegro — .Sciitnvi- -iMediia — 
Dyrraehinin -Coifu, 

1 3? latvn-teiniia pluyurs anti orickciti'ra who travel 
much ahont the ('oiniiry to play in tnurnanienip 
anil oonnty nuitclio.s nontrihiilo nolliing elst' n-hicli i.s 
of direct utility to the community, there is ontt thing’ 
they can do almost hettor than anyone else if they 
choose — viz., they can give a dcdnito vei'dict from their 
own experience ahout the climate of a great many 
different places. No one should mulerraie the effect of 
climate. Tliose who liave travelled mu.st know very 
well that climatic conditions and geographical sur- 
roundings have an enormous and often unsuspected 
influence on one’s faculties and state of mind, and, 
above all, on one’s energy. The more one travels, the 
inoro one perceives that, these eonditions vary to an 
unimaginahlo extent, and that tludr effect on the 
welfare of Ihe individual is often almost equally varied. 

i\I(treovcr, allhongli there are prohahly hut few 
poople who are fully conscious of (he effect of elimato 
on their faculties (owing to absorption in the iiressing 
concents of life), it does not at all folhnv that they are 
therefore superior t.o tlieir effects. On the conlrtiry, 
one has only to nolo _ the ,q’encrttl lanji’iior of the 
“ natives ” in very relaxing places to perceive that suh- 
cnnsfiously they are heavily affected by their climatic 
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onvironiuont, altliougli proliably but few of tliem are 
directly conacious of the fact. It may sound curious, 
but it is p;i'ol)ably safe to say that athletes, siich as 
runners, cricketers, and lawn-tennis players, are more 
susceptible, owiiijf to their bodily condition, to what 
Hhakospeare callGd “ skyey influences ” than any other 
cjlaaa of pooi)le, except outdoor labourers. The latter 
are, as will be seen by the extxacts below, powerfully 
affected in their Mor/emy capacity by climate, but they 
are usually inuch mores quiescent in brain and nerves 
owin/? to their general habits of life than are the 
athletes, and therefore probably much less susceptible 
to climatic jjain and pleasure. The (juotations I now 
give are from a book called “The Wages Question," 
by_ General F. A. Walker, wdiich is well known at the 
chief English circulating libraries. 

My object in giving these extracts is to compare 
them with the experience of lawn-tennis players. 

The author begins by stating that “it is very far 
from the truth that a day’s labour is always and every- 
where the same thing.” And then, in discussing the 
“ Differences in industrial efficiency between geo- 
graphical sections of the same people,” ho says that 
“ in England the superiority of the agricultural popu- 
lation of the Tforthern counties is unmistakably very 
great.” 

I believe that but few people besido those who have 
travelled ever consider how much of the foreign 
superiority iii many branches of manufacture may be 
due to climatic conditions of life among the worlimen 
which are far more enlivening and exhilarating than in 
certain parts of England. I was much struck when at 
Erankfort-nu-klain and at Briinn iji Moravia (the 
Austrian Manchester) with, the superiority of the sur- 
roumlings and climate to those of a place like Ber- 
mondsey or Deptford. The climate of South London 
is usually most enervating, and it is worth considering 
how much might be gained by transferring factories to 
bealthy spots on high ground which abound in England, 
and w'here people would be far more energetic and less 
“ dead and alive ” than in London. The climate of 
inland Eent, except on the high hills, is too relaxing 
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:for wot'cb, especially in September, and tlie results may 
be seen in the lai'R'c number of bouses and cottages 
wiiicii liave Ireen left unaltered for anytliiug from one 
linndred to three Imndred yeap, and the sleepy coii- 
servatisni of many of the inhahitan fcs. . 

The author of “ The Wages Question ” asspTts the 
superiority of Nottinghamshire over tlie West of 
England, and quotes Bagehot, who said that “ to put 
down as equal the day’s hire of a Dorsetshire labourer 
and that of a Lincolnshire labourer would he like 
liaving a general price for steam-engines, not specifying 
the horse-power. The Lincolnshire man is far the 
more efficient man of the two.” i ■tpp 

Ho then quotes the remarks of some farm hailills 
contained in the lleport of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission in 1809. One of them said, “ I would rather 
pay a Northumbrian hind IGs. a week than a Berk- 
shire carter 12s.” Another said, “Our men here” 
(in Berkshire) “ are imry inferior to Scotch labourers. 
Two men there do as much as three here." Another 
said that “ he was obliged to employ as many men in 
Berkshire at certain kinds of work ns he had been 
accustomed to employ of women in Perthshire.” Lastly, 
one of them said, “ I protest that one of the Scotch- 
men whom I formerly employed would do as much as 
two or even three Suffolk labourers.” He also_ says 
that H. Dupin demonstrated “ a decided superiority in 
productive power of the artisans of Northern over those 
of Southern Prance.” 

All the above has been almost literally corroborated 
by my own experience, and doubtless that of ot.hor.s, 
at lawn tennis — a game which, personally, I lind is 
imioh affected by climate. In the first place, with re- 
gard to the “ Northumbrian hinds,” I found that the 
air which comes across the immense “town moor” at 
Nowcastlc had such an invigorating effect that in 
separate seasons I defeated S. H. Smith and G. W. 
Ilillyard in the Open Singles, in each case without the 
loss of a set, and I am not so misguided as to imagino 
that this would he considered my ordinary form. 
Another year T won a Double Handicap there in which, 
.fifty-two couples had entered; so, personally, I have. 
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roiiHon to agree witli the farm bailiff. Tliis season I 
noticed from tbo paimrs that W. Y. Eaves was playing 
much above liis form at Newcastle, and this I readily 
lielioved. Rcai'boroiigh is also a most exhilarating 
place for play, and in many years, however erratic my 
forui had been previonsly, I never failed to roach the 
prize round in something; whereas, at Eastbourne, a 
place I visited quite as much, I neycr reached a_ final 
3’ound in anything. As regards the general superiority 
of N orth to South, my own experiences strikingly bear 
this out ill respect of matches with four other players, 
viz., W. Y. Eaves, E. E. Allen, M. J. G. Eitchie, and 
J. M. Flavelle. 

At the end of tho season 1903 I played Eaves at 
Folkestone in the final of the Open Singles, and lost 
by three .sets io one. The climatic conditions were 
tl'iose of Folkestone in August : I do not think I 
need say more than that. I next played him in 
July, 1904, in the bracing air of Sheifield,_ and won 
without the loss of a .set. Wo met again in. the 
still, relaxing cHinato of Homburg a few weeks later, 
and the scoi’e in g’ainc,s and .set.s in Eaves’s favour 
was exactly the same as it had heen in my favour 
at Sheffield. At_ the same Sheffield Tournament 
I had a match against E. E. Allen, which lasted close 
upon two hours before he won the match with an 
advantage set by three sets to one; hnt on playing him 
again at Ep.soiu (a most relaxing place) a few days 
later, I was ea.sily defeated. My experiences with 
M. .J. G. Eilc'hie in 1902 _wcro curious. At Copen- 
liagou, one of (ho most invigorating spots I have 
visited, I won the Chamijionship of Denmark by the 
odd set against him. We met about a fortnight later 
in the final of the Austrian Championship at Prague, 
in a climate in which there lurks a certain subtle 
opiate which deadens all_ disturbing influences and 
prevents one from bothering ranch about anything — 
even about liuvu-tennis matches. Anyhow, on the hot 
courts among tlio trees below the Kinsky Garden I did 
not get a set agninst my former oppojiont. A few weeks 
later wo met in the North London Championship at 
Stamford Hill, which was, at any rate, an improve- 
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men I; on Prague, and here I did not lose a set. Ahout 
a inorith later wo met in the final at Homlntrg one 
vc!vy sultry morning, and llilchie won by throe seta to 
love. I liave only met J. M. Plavelle twice in Open 
Singles once at Stockholm, one of the most bracing 

f luces in Europe (and one of the nicest), in May, wboi'o 
won; and once on the outskrats of The Hagno, where 
the autumn climate is relaxing, and where, accor- 
dingly, I lost. All that was said above ahoul; aSTotting- 
hamsiiire, Perthshire, Berkshire, and the West is also 
curiously borne out by my oavu experience, for I won 
the Open Singles at both the first-named places; and 
in P(>,rthshire my opponent in (ho “ final ” there had 
previously beaten me at Llandudno, where the climate 
is very “ dead-and-alive.” My reason for mentioning 
these personal details is that there' is nothing like first- 
hand experiences of this kind for giving one definite 
knowledge about climate. 

As regards the report about energy in Berkshire, I 
may say that I once spent the month of May within a 
mile or two of that county at Oxford, that the climate 
was so relaxing that I never ftnee felt really able to play 
well there, and that on the river the subdued, almost 
despondent air of the practising crews in that muggy 
atmosphere afi’orded a striking contrast to tliat of the 
May boat crews at Cambridge, which is a particularly 
bracing place. It is a strange instance of the sport 
of chance that one of onr two chief Universities should 
he placed in one of the most relaxing holes in England, 
and that the otlmr, although far healthier, should he 
built on what is practically a drained marsh. A 
place like Windermere or Keswick Avould have groat 
advantages over both of them. The connection between 
the climate of Oxford and the schools of thought she 
has lately produced is too obvious to be doubted. 

The etfeot of the climate of Ireland in producing 
that peculiar “ truculence ” for which the Iri.sli are 
so famous, rarely receiAms its due weight in this 
country; for the difference between, for examjile, Die 
climate of the county of Mayo and that of _ iliddlcsex 
is such that it must lie experienced to be believed. The 
weather all over Ireland (including Dublin) may be 
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said to be at once relaxing anil boisterous, and iTiis is no l|;| 

doubt refloctod in the alternate indolence and ferocity f] 

which the national character sometimes displays. It ii 

certainly soorn.s to mo that those W'ho are put in i j 

authority over tluvra ought to undergo heforohand a tij 

residouco of at least three winter nninths in a “eon- i. 

gested district” to teach them the difl'oreuco between Jii 

Kensington and Connemara, instead of spending an 
odd fortnight or so thei'e in the summer in a motor car. |;| 

I ‘ No one need wonder at the differences hetween the 5 ji 

looks and manners of the upper, middle, and lower jj 

classes if one considers the va.st effects on mind and d 

body, on the one hand, of judicious changes of enA’iron- i . 

ment which money can obtain, and, on the other, of 
complete monotony of scene and climate in the streets ; 

of a dull and ugly sameness in a relaxing climate, 1 

’ such as is unfortunately the lot of many hundreds of ?! 

I thousands of people around London. If hi the case rii 

of the first-named favoured few — who can tide over the dj 

wear-and-tear of London life by moans of autumn 
sojourns on breezy moors or of sunny March days 
among the jMaritime Alps, or of promiscuous “ week- 
^ ends” away .from the winter fogs, or of a hundred' other I 

things, front aleam yachts or a villa at Ischl down- i 

K ' wards — what wonder is it if aometimes somefliing" of 

the beauty and the majesty of those scenes of Nature ' 

amid which they have so often dwelt communicates 

itself to them P ■ _ _ _ ; 

Class difCerencos have their natural history and their 
' higical causes, like everything else, and the,y are more j. 

1: connected with surroundings than is generally supposed. 

It is of’ti'n said that one-half of ihe world does 
not know how the other half lives. It may, perhaps, 
interest some of my readers if I insert here my 
“itinerary” for the year 1903. It is as follows:-— 

' .Ituiuary, Connemara (Ii'eland); February, Orkney 

Islands’; March, Manche.ster ; Aiiril, Sutherlandshire ; 

]\[ay, Oxford; June, London; July, KhefEold, St. 

Ih'tersburg, Kcdslngfers, and Newcastle; August, 

Moll'at (Soollaiid), lluxtoii, &c. ; September, Inns- 
bruck, Landock, Vienna, and Lucerne; October, 

Cliainounix, klunicli, Budapest, Raguaa (Dalmatia); 
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IN'ovejiibcr, Bocea di Cattaro, Cetinjo (Mojdniicgro), 
Scaitari in Albania; Decemlwr, Mcikia, Dyrraebiuni, 
Corfu. 

As the above singular medley of planes inchiehts some 
whieh are noL widely known here, a few cliinalio and 
other details about one or two of them may be of 
interest to some of my readers. Of Connemara I should 
say — ‘‘ seeTiery, grand; climate, muggy (except during 
gales and blizzards) ; rain, mo.stly all day in the 
winter.” The deluge is so heavy that there are deep 
hogs over a thousand feet up the moiuitains whlcli the 
rain has turned a brown colour. It is much bettor in 
the summer, and highly interesting. The Orkney 
Islands, according to my_ experience, have the 
healthiest climate in tlie British Isles. It is distinctly 
dfy on the average; continuous rain and severe cold, 
even in the winter, are exceptional, and there is a 
wonderful amount of sunshine. The air and the 
sun of these islands would effect wonderful con- 
sumption cures between May and Soptomhor. The 
. poopl© are kindly, prosperous, and resolute, and 
they travel everywhere as sailors, &c., often returning 
eventnully. The scenery of Hoy would compare^ with 
anything in Great Britain, but that of the main island 
is ' rather tame. In Hoy one could throw a biscuit 
into the sea from a height of eleven hundred feet. 
The climate of Snthorlandshire is much les,g bracing. 
One can travel ' forty miles without -finding a 
railway station, and the condition of the natives 
on the west, o-wing to the deer-forest system, is 
disgraceful. St. Petersburg has a grand climate in 
July, neither relaxing nor too cold. The dearth of 
natural scenery in those flat swamps has made an 
island in the Neva a fashionable promenade in the 
autumn for the x)urpose of looldng at the. sunsets. 
Doublles.s there are now a few new features in the 
land,S(3ap0 to look at. Helsingfors, the capital of I'in- 
land, i,s a cloan-looking and prosperous nommcrcial 
town._ It is more like some very smart Swiss town than 
anything else. The success of German commerce in lias 
and in mnny oilier parts of Europe is doulitless owing 
to the fact that they regard their consulates not as snug 
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bertlis for people wlib have “ made a mess of it,” or 
failed in (iennaiiy, hot as posts requiring picked meii 
of business. Moffat, in Duiufriesshire, is believed in 
S(3otlainl to be a guod ijlace for diseases of the <ihest, 
owing to the mildness of the climate ; but although, no 
dqubi;, an improvement on Edinburgh, I should l)o in- 
clined to doubt if several days a week of driving 
“ Seotch mist ” are very beneficial for that complaint. 
Over on the other side, in “ Easter lioss,” the climate 
is infinitely drier and pleasanter. Innsbruck in Sep- 
temher is a sort of glorious “ Inferno,” lying, as it does, 
at the bottom of a basin with colossal sides. Budapest 
has a wonderfully clear, dry, and sunny idimate. At 
the very end of October there was a perfect climate for 
tennis there (dry and bracing, yet not too cold); but 
the clubs were all closed and deserted, merely because 
it was regarded as “ the dose season ” for the game. 

I passed through Bosnia on the way to_ Eagiisa. The 
climate there in the late autumn and winter is simply 
superb. One duds the bleak winds and flat plains of 
Haingarw exchanged for balmy summer air and pine- 
clad hills, like a half-tropical Bcotland^. _ The Austrians 
liave done wonders in the way of civilising this beauti- 
ful and liltlo-explorod country by maliing grand roads 
and building some good hotels. Its chief recouiiiien ela- 
tion to Euglisli tourists lies in the fact that the scenery, 
although astonishingly varied — especially as one 
approache.s the coast — is never dull or tame, but 
always mountainous; while the sport with rod and gun 
is in many oases simply untouched, which moans a 
good deal. In Vioiina one can get a large yellow 
volume (issued yearly) called the “ Bosuischc Bucli,” 
which gives any amount of information. The inlnibi- 
tants and their implements are still in such a primitive 
.stale that they wonld almost do for the originals of the 
“prehistoric man” pictures with which Mr. Reed 
used to divert the readers of Pumh. 

A good deal has been written lately in praise of 
Ragusa, which is sometnnes called “the Athens of tho 
Adriatic,” but in ray opinion it should he received with 
caulion. It is true that llio Bay of Gravqsa is heaulifui, 
and that lEe old town of Ragusa is quaiut and 
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pictui'efique, bal the whole place seems to he lodged, as 
it were, on a mere ledge of rock at the hoilom ol' the 
most fearfully arid steeps and_ wastes of volcanic 
stone which can possibly be imagined. No Englishman 
knows what harreimoss means until he has seen some 
such place as this, where huge mountaiiw and deserts 
of sharp white atone stretch everywhere, in many cases 
rvithout a single hladc of grass or herb to relieve the 
eifeet. I’hero are, however, some splendid sites among 
the woods near the seg, and with a supply of motor 
boats for the glassy, placid hays the place might he 
made attractive enough for the English in want of 
health and holidays. The great thing is that there is 
never any edge on the breezes, as there is so often on 
the Riviera in the winter. The temperature of the sea 
even in November is delightful for bathing. The people 
form a curious medley of Turks (or those who were 
lately Turks), monies, and Austrians. The Turks, in 
their dresses of faded grandeur, and the monks (who 
swarm here), with their shaven crowns and sandalled 
feet, are very novel features in the landscape, while 
dapper little Austrian officers, with white gloves, spend 
the morning in drilling sturdy Dalmatian recruits on 
the huge parade-ground. On the top of the mountain 
is the fort which Napoleon thoughtfully devised in order 
to throw sheila if necessary down into the main sti’cets 
among the rebellious Hagusans. 

The Bocca cli Cnttaro, the extreme limit of 
Napoleon’s Empire, affords prohahl]^ one of the most 
wonderful sights of ahsoluteljr sterile grandeur that 
could be found. As the road winds above it for several 
thousand feet one enters the wild country of the Monte- 
negrins, and the pistols which appear so often in the 
girdles of the natives remind the traveller that he is 
now in that “Near East” where the newspapers say 
there is always “ trouble.” 

The chief feature about the small village of Cetinje 
(rather Irish in _ appearance), which is called the 
capital, is the residence of the agent of Russia, which 
no doubt dreamed of a seaport for herself on the 
Adriatic until the scuttling of her various fleets dissi- 
pated the alluring vision. The great lake called the 
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Soil of Soiiiari, wliieli stretolxes io ilie borders of Monte- 
negro, ii few miles from Oetiii.jc, is well worili o visit 
by tbe tourist or tlie sportsman. Altliougb the place 
is only a few miles from Austriau territory, one takes 
a sudden plunge into barbarism after leaving Monte- 
negro. The town of ycutari, on the other end of the 
lake, is fairly healthy in the winter, but fever is very 
(tommon in the summer in tlie squalid Turkish sliwns 
wliich form the town, owing to sonm pestiferous 
mnrshos near hy. One of the Turkish governors 
rociiuLly pro])Osecl to drain them, hut the inhabitants 
rose cn 'taasse, swore th.at the marshes wore the works of 
God and should not he touched, and caused the hasty 
recall of the rash reformer in order to avert a revo- 
lution. 

The syslom of diet which prevailed during my stay 
ihero in the mouth of liamazan would hardly bo 
popular in lawn-tenuis circles. From early dawn until 
sunset the faithful, in this month, almost to a man, take 
neither food nor driuk. To prepare themselves for this 
mmaturul ahstinenco they pay a band of i'uflians_ to 
wander round the town at half-past two every morning 
with drums and horrible bagpipe instruments, to wake 
up the faithful for an early breakfast, whicli lasts 
throughout the night until tlie fast begins. 

_ Everyone wlio oomes to market at Scutari brings his 
rifle with him, and acts as his own policeman. The 
fasling appear.s to inflame Iho feelings of the Iruo 
believer, and Ho flnds relief hy firing; numerons volleys 
(aocompanioil hy religious chants) in the neighbour- 
hood ot the town. Some people may think the Irish 
peasant poorly clad, hnt he is a well-tailored man com- 
pared to many an Albanian. H'here is a_ splendid 
\reuelian fort at Soutari, and on the east side of the 
lake the ■mountains are of Aljiine grandeur. Medua 
00 usists merely of a few huts on the sea-coast, hut it 
is only two or three miles from thc old Turkish village 
of Alcssin, where there is a greater diversity of_ scenery — 
river, mountains, ruins, forests, marshes, glaciers, ocean 
- -tban I have yet seoji elsewhere. .Durazzo, the Dyrra- 
chium o-f old, the scene of Cicero’s exile, guarded by its 
bolt of morass, has remained but little molested since 


1,lie day wlimi I’ompoy guinecl his oiilj' delusive vie lory 
over Julius (JiKsar. (.)uG still finds abundanrxi of the 
enonuous bulbs of the rod lily whicli were Ihe “ certniu 
1‘ooIh ” iiHjjilioiied by Plutarch aud used by Otesar’s 
soldiers, in default of aiiythiny else, for tiialcing bir'iid, 
from the elfceis of which they fill sulferod unlil a carouse 
of wine in a Thessalian village elfeeted their cure. The 
town is ccjiuploLoly surrounded by a womlerful Vomdian 
wall, and its outskirts teem witli the remains of iioman 
tombs and villas, at present visited by few beside some 
energetic (lerman savants. I my.solf saw the capital 
of a Corinthian column in use as a seat. The indescrib- 
able squalor and misery, combined with the novelty and 
picturesque appearance of this and other Albanian 
towns, which arc only a few hours from London, might 
well attract more attention than they receive at present. 
Several miles from the town, on tho edge of some huge 
marshes and in utter solitude, I came upon the gate'way 
and the rainparis, still standing, of the ancient seaport 
built by the Romans. The place is ahandouod to the 
widgeon and the wild geese, and tho sight of a huge 
block of masonry which had jnst fallen on tho shore, 
undermined at length, after twenty centuries, by the 
waves, and of tho ruins stretching out along the shore, 
with the great, _ bare, purple-brown heights of this 
land of mountains in the background, produced an 
eifect I shall not soon forget. 

I do not think I fully grasped the barlmrous iratrrro 
of the land until a irative at a country village kindly 
offered to extract a thom from my foot with a long 
dagger. 

I have said something about Corfii~the last place on 
my list— elsewhere in this volume in the chapter on 
Parmly Paret’s hook, so I do not propose to say much 
here, nor is it a subject on which one can dwell 
without regret. Everywhere one sees the splendid 
roads built during the English protectorate ; every- 
where one sees traces of the neglect of the inhabitants 
(and of nearly everything else) py their present ruler.s. 
Even the military citadel itself is in many places about 
as ordej'ly and clean as an ostloPs yaj-d. Instead of 
possessing a depot in one of the moat chunning and 
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sahibi'ious spots in Europe, and in one of tlie strongest 
positions, we now liave tlie privilege of anchoring in 
the roadstead hy courtesy of a foreign Government. 
'Idiorc is, liowev<n*, one great consolation. In depriving 
UB of tiiis invaluahle strategic stronghold and recrea- 
tion , ground for our Mediterranean sailors the late 
Mr. Gladstone was enabled to display to the full liis 
classical scholarship in a harangue in Attic Greek to 
the islandej's (who wore anxious to remain under Britisli 
rule) in the square at the hack of the citadel. As some- 
one remarks in “Othello,” “ We lose not Corfu so long 
as wo can smile.” . 
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SOME TENNIS TOPICS. 


CHAPTEEXIV. 

Mr. VAILE AGAIN. 

"T^ 11. P. A. VAILE lias lately delivered liimself of an 
. AVX article in the March nnmher of C. B. Fry’s 
Magazine, called “ Where J ohn Bull Fails,” The writer’s 
purpose, which is succinctly avowed, is to prove that the 
Englishman in general thinks he is “ something very 
much better than he really is,” and that in most cases 
he “isn’t anything very much at all.” I need hardly 
say that the printing of so patriotic an article reflects 
almost as much credit on Mr. Fry as on Mr. Vaile. It 
is, perhaps, needless to say that he has obtained the 
handle for his a.ssertions that “ the Colonial is physieally 
and mentally superior to the Englishnmn,” _ and that 
the latter lacks “virility,” from the victories of the 
Xew Ze.aland football team. None of the other branches 
of si)ort, such as cricket, rowing, athletics, and lawn 
tennis, lend much colour to his assertions, although he 
affects to think that lawn tennis does. 

The New Zealand Eugby team is his piece de resist- 
ance. Any iin])artial person who looks at the numerou.s 
photographs of that _ team will probably be ready to 
concede that in point of sheer physique they are 
superior by a good deal to most of tlio 'Varsity Eugby 
teams of late years. _.No doubt we could get together 
a score of such men in England, hut in order to do so 
we should have to seek them in the ship-yard, the 
colliery, the barrack-room, and the fishing smack. In 


oilier wordfi, ire shoulcl liiive to_ seek tliem iii the ranks 
of those wliose main occupation from childhood has 
been manual labour, and who have not merely passed 
their play lime in athletics, as is the case with the 
’Aharsity teams. Eor in New Zealand Mr. Vaile has him- 
self observed that the gentleman often has to be his own 
servant and to “turn to and trim the forest.” _ Thc.re 
are^ certain forms of atliletics in which physique is 
nearly everything, and Rugby football is one of tliom. 
Air. Yaile may tulle as lie likes about tlie superior 
“mentality ” of the Neiv Zealand team, but he will have 
hard work to convince rational observers that the 
victories of his fellow-countrymen were not chiefly 
due to sheer brawn. The precise amount of intellec- 
tuality required for a Rugby “ scium ” ivoulcl be some- 
what difficult to determine. It is just the same story 
in sculling. Although in pursuits which demand finesse 
and skill as much as brawn — such as cricket, for example 
— -the amateur who plays much often surpasses the 
professional, in sculling all the finest amateurs of 
modern times have been outclassed by their professional 
trainers loithout exception, simply because the former 
could not make up the immense amount of leeway 
which existed between them in the way of manual 
labour in previous years. The difference naturally 
arises wbon one man depends on his arms and hands 
for his daily food and the other merely uses them 
for recreation in the intervals of hraiu-work. It also 
arises partly from the entire ah.sonoe of manual train- 
ing in [in ordinary classical education. As for the 
alleged “physical and mental superiority” of the 
Colonial for which Mr. Yaile contends, the facts of the 
matter were fairly well established during the South 
African War. Ko doubt the Enf^lish often suffered 
heavily for their misplaced generosity to the Boers, but 
there jire few people in this country who would not 
prefer that thej^ should have erred iu this way rather 
than iu that which caused the Boors (as one of Riming- 
ton’s scout. s assured me) always to “shoot an_ Austral- 
asian directly after tlmy caught him.” Brutality is not 
bravery, although it is often confounded with it. I do 
not moan to suggest that the Colonials, as a whole, were 
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barhai ’0110 or forociotis in tlioir_ motliocla of warfare, but 
that Koiuo of thwii obtainctl tJiis rcputiitioii for the rest 
their enemies ia undeniable. 

1 noAv come to Mr. Vailo’s remarks on Oxford and 
Oain.brid'.vo, Speaking of the Oxford-NoAV Zealand 
mu tell, lie say a that he saw on the field “ ihousauds'of 
gwitle-looking lads with pink faces and blue eyes, who, 
no douht, had he(in delicately nurtured,” that ho “knew 
that man to man the lads across the sea are their 
iimHl.ors,” and that he “ knew in his heart that England 
is now 'up against it’ [whatever that may mean] and 
she must realise it before it is too late.” The above 
description of the Oxonians may raise a smile among 
the initiated. Tlie late 0. S. Parnell, who passed 
several years at an English University, and who know 
Avliat it was like to ho “on tho wrong side” of the 
English, was much nearer the mark than Mr. Yaile 
Avhon ho hade his follow’ors “not to throw him to ihe 
English wolves,” for their enemies often find them to 
ho such. 

Mr. Vailc .finds Oxford too decorous and Cambridge 
too rowdy. After the Camhridgo-New Zealand match, 
which -was played somewhere about “tho_ fifth of 
■ISfoyemher,” the Cantabs had a bonfire on Midsummer 
Common, which Mr. Vaile calls “setting the toAvn on 
fire almost literally.” “Of what I hoard and saw that 
night I do not care to write too much,” he says, as 
if ho were narrating a massacre of Armenians. 

He then proceeds to rant about “tlie destruction of 
private property” {i.a., the burning of a few hoards, 
invariably i)n.id_ for afterwards at six ti.tn('s thoir 
cost), and he inserts an illustration of a Cantab 
bnitally felling a policeman with a brickhat, 
which constitutes one of tho mo.st misleading 
libels on the Camlmdgn niidergraduato that could 
he found. Its insertion does infinite credit to 
the good taste of Mr. Fry, a member of the sister 
University. _ I may remark that this picture is a mani- 
fest plagiarism from certain illustrations by “ C. P. H.” 
wliicli adorned a^litera,ry effort of mine called “ Trump- 
inglon’s Wave” some ten years ago. M'any of the 
Cambridge townspeople Avould be the first lo tf^stify 


to the pfoor] Immonr wliioL prevails between poliee 
and imdergraduates, and to point out that if . 
peoj^le go and live among two thousand beef-fed yonng 
-men tiiey must put up with petty inconveniences. 
Anyone who has read Mr. Vaile’s own confessions about 
drink will -be able to judge of the sincerity of this 
paltry attack on the Cantabs. To allege, as ilr. Yaile 
doe.s, that the Universities ar-e “the best places in 
the world to unfit a man for the serious battles of 
life ” is 'to ignore the existence, for example, at Cam- 
bridge, of some of the finest laboratories and one of 
the heat medical schools in Great Britain, the immense 
physical benefits obtained from three years’ rowing, 
ancl, lastly, the peculiar social benefits which are un- 
obtainable elsewhere. 

Mr. Vaile finds fault with the undergraduate because 
he “even thinks in good form.” This idea that good 
form is merely a cloak to ho assumed on occaision is 
shared by Voltaire, who thought tliat fortitude was tlio 
result of vanity aroused by tire presents of bystanders. 

Mr. Vaile says in Fry’s Magazine that in England 
we are behindhand in religion among other things, but 
as in the same breath he suggests various improvements 
to assist bookmakers at races, I should doubt if he be the 
right man to make this charge. 

With regard to English lawn tennis, Mr. Vaile is 
“disappointed with the mentality of it,” but I scarcely 
think that the author of “ Great Lawn Tennis Players ” 
is the right man to cast a stone at it on that score. He 
bases most of his argumonts for the alleged decay of 
English lawn tennis cm the perfenmances of Mr. N. B. 
Brookes, who, bo avers, is superior to It. L. Doherty. 
Under tliesc circumstances it may he useful to recall 
tho fact that during his stay here Mr. Brookes played 
in seven Open Singles, with the following results:-—- 
At Beckenham he won, at Queen’s he was beaten 
by Ward, at Wimbledon by Doherty, at Edgbaston 
by Smith, at. Newcastle by Dunloj), and at Dinard 
by Hillyard. At Eastbourne he wen, _ and few 
grudged him his victory after so much ill-success. 
But iu face of these facts Mr. Vaile.’s denun- 
ciation of English lawn tennis need not trouble us 


miicli. As for the Americans and tlieir “iimrienso 
variuiy of boautifiil strokes compared to om- own, 
it is iinfortniiatc for Mr. Vailc’a arf>-imieiits that the 
two champions of tho United States were each heaten 
h,y three sals to love in. the first and second rounds ot 
tlic Champion ships at Wimbledon last year. At the 
end of Ins article Mr. Vailo says that the way lor a 
man to get on in ICngland is to “hold his candle far 
above his head on a lofty polo, and run swiftly up the 
street, shouting loudly fhe wliile that his modest rush- 
light is a fifteen thousand candle-power are lamp of the 
finest quality.” This is exactly what Mr. Vaile appears 
to me to do. 

In the April number of Fry’s Macjtizine Mr. T'aile 
repeats some nonsense about tho “Enghsh grip ” and the 
“ English liaek-liand,” wJii(di have heeu already dealt 
with by me in “Lifting the Yell.” Ho further niters a 
tirade against “the octopus of trado iufiueneo” ([as per- 
sonified in a well-known firm) in lawn tennis. Jlkwords 
might weigh more with some people^ if ihey did not 
sirongly suspect that I hoy ha,ve l)eon_ iirspired by some 
rival “ octop US of trade” with a view to the ti’ans- 
ference of the Championship hull contracts from their 
present looatioai. 

In view of tho many aiatomenls displaying; (Ko depth, 
of Mr. Yaile’s knowlege of lawn tennis which I have 
eollcctcd in one of the aiiicles in “Lifting tho Yoil,” 
some people may think it strange that a well-known 
journal like the Field (which., from its aititucle on 
disputed questions, might bettor he styled the Fence) 
should still keep up the Vaile and Held am lawn-tenuis 
hoax in its cobmms. The reason is obvious eiunigh. 
There are certain foreign or Colonial players, such as 
De Borman, Parker, Brookes, Ward, and Grajii, who 
althmigh admittedly inferior to our host men, possess 
certain strokes (i.e., drives and services) which our 
players do not make. These strokes, although noi. 
essential, are very useful “adjuncts” to the game. 
There is not the slightest emdence that Mr. Vaile ever 
has learned or ever will rearn how to play these 
drives, hut he avails himself of the fact that 
these undoubtedly effective strokes arc not made in 


Ejigiand, while they are made hy certain foreigners, 
in order to ]oose (with the kindly help of a 
leading referee) as an authority on a game W'hich 
his books, apart from other evidence, show that he has 
11 over learned to pla,y . In fact, 'his attitude.^Vitl’- regard 
to these foreign players is^exacfly that of the well- 
known gentleman who was vent towpoiht td- tlic Prayer- 
IJook and say, “ Them’s my sentiments.” 


CHAPTEII XV. 


THE LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 

I T haa long Leen tlu^ opinion, of the writer that in 
order to iiud a parallel for tho way in which tho 
affairs of huvn tennis in England have heen managed 
by its oilieial A.ssociation it would bo necessary to seek 
it in the, ronlins of opera bouffe. It is, in fact, an 
iiicorrecit expression to say that its a/Tairs have been 
inanngod at all. They have been engineered fur yeap 
past for 1,110 benefit of the All England Larvn Tennis 
(.Hub, or of a handful of its ineinbors, or of every 
eonooivabhi private interest except that of the game. 
The result has been an oligarchy ’’ both of talent 
and muuag'o.mt!nt, so_ that tho_ miml)cr of hrsl-class 
players in (Ircat Britain oufisido of London can be 
counted on the lingers of one hand, and the public 
interest in the game — except in certain largo towns — has 
been almost stationai-y for ton years. 1 have had hotter 
opportunities than most people of gauging the present 
standing of lawn tennis in Englancl, and I attribute its 
inferior position chiody to the paltry spirit which has 
pervaded its luanag'emcut. I do not say these things 
without giving chapter and verse. In 19()d a movement 
was set on foot by a considerable number of ])layers to 
alter the rule whereby thc' liolder of tho ehampionsliip 
has only to play O'ne luateh to become champion again, 
when’eas the challoriger hasto play at least six niatehes, 
and sometimes seven, to gain the title. The Association 
thereupon t/iCTO.s'eZ'i>c« scleoicd a represenlaUre list of 
voters to deciiLe the question, and proceeded to lake 
a poll. The result was a heavy nnajority (42 to 2-1) in 
favour of altering the rrrlo._ It, did not, however, suit 
Mr. :A. W. (lore and a few influential friends of his to 
have the rule altered, and, as they ovitlenily shared 
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Bifsmarck’s - coiiloiiipt foi' the more “ votings of 
inujoriiies,” and wore donlitless aware that the 
majority jjosacssed no machinery for enforcing its 
views, the Association 'proceeded to a resolution 
that -no fnrtlwr action in the matter should he 
tahen. And yet some people are sui'in-iscd that in 
Truth I called the Association “ a rotten and effete 
body." I am happy to think that the action of the 
Association in leiuling itself to a iirocceding of this 
kind is no more typical of British snort in general than 
the manecuvres of some solicitor of the pettifogging kind 
are typical of British trade. But this is not all. In 1903 
some gentlemen at Hythe proposed to start an 
excellent tournament there, and to olfer some valuable 
prizes for competition. The Secretary himself assured 
me that the^ Association at first refused them their pro- 
posed date in August, hecauso it clashed with a tourna- 
'Uieni on the Continent, and then definitely forbade 
them lo spend the sum proposed in prizes for fear of 
attracting competitors from Chiche.ster. This was no 
doubt “ pour encourager les autres ” who might want 
to start a tournament in Bio future. Itocent corre- 
spondence in the Field and in Truth has probably 
apprised many people of the absurd position _ of the 
• Association with regard to the championships. It 

will ho enough to remark here that the Lawn Tennis 
Association at present has no voice whatever^ in the 
management of Ihe Lawn Tennis Cluimpionships, and 
thaf at one of its recent meetings Mr. Mncfie, of 
Liverpool, asserted that the Association had no right 

I in ihe matter, but relied on the good nature of the 

All England Lawn Tennis (huh. It is not surprising 
that al) tlio A.E.L.T.O. party invarialdy express the 
warmest esiiiPin for Mr. Maofio. Although the As.so- 
ciaiion is all but insolvent, Ibe jirivale club mentioned 
above derives over £2000 a year from the Amateur 
C'hampionshi])s, and some of’ its memhers— such as 
'Mr. Hough and Mi\ 0. E. Simond^ — havo' slated in ihe 
Press that they consider it “ a piece of effrontery,” &c., 
for anyone to ask bow the money has been spent. They 
i also point triumphantly to the fac.t. that the club lias 

I never paid off ils mortgages out of its huge revenue, 
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bill; 1 fail to seo tbal; iliis fact in itself proves any- 
tbiup,' in llioir favour. Mr. Williorforce, a lcg’al luember 
of til 0 eliib, lias prone so far as to claim a “quasi- 
property ” on boluilf of tlio club in tlie Lawn Tminis 
Ohampionslup, but I doubt if lie would like to put 
forward tbo claim in tli© Court of Appeal. Mir. 
'Wilson Lox also, in a long and dignified epjstlo, ba.s 
laid muoli stress on tlie fact that lawn tennis is only 
a game and not a serious pursuit; but when lie comes 
to deal with the claim of his cluh to “Larm” the 
championships for ^2000 a year he is serious enough 
for a whole 'board of bank directors. I could mention 
other things, such as the payment by the Association 
of Mr. "VV. H. Collins’s expenses to America to select 
two out of three men to play for the Davis Cup there 
in 1003, and the loss of tho cini for Great Britain 
through his oniission of Mr. 11. li. Doheriy, tho ihen 
champion of England, from the Singles team. The 
official reason given for this proceeding was that “ it 
was desired to keep tho champion fresh for the 
Douhle.s,” which were, played^ at a later date. The 
people who have often seen him play eleven or twelve 
sots in an afternoon doubtless appreciated this explana- 
tion with regard to one match per day for three days. 
A “ double ” match is mostly far less exhausting than a 
“ single.” But I hope that enough “ chapter and 
verse ” has been provided to enable the disecrning 
reader to understand why lawn tonnis is not “ thought 
much of ” in England, although many people know it 
to be a first-class game. 

The recent circular sent out to tlio Il'oadmasters of 
Public Schools hy the Association, proposing a Public 
SchooLs lawn-tennis competition, shows that it contains 
many excellent sportsmen, whicli makes its management 
hy a small clique all the more rcgrctlnhle. In one 
respect the All-England Committee has been unfairly 
blamed in the Pres.s, vIk., for dismissing one of 
its paid officials hecau.se that functionary refused to 
communicate complaints at the Championship.s to Ihe 
Committee before giving them to tho 'Press. One can 
scarcely imagine any body of employers who would 
have acted differently under such circumstances. 


CHAPTER XYI. 
MISHAPS. 


TH a book of la-wn-feiinis sketches lately iniblislied, 
called “Lifting the Veil,” I referred" (in the last 
article) to certain accidents, beyond the power 
of a player to foresee, which sometimes decide a 
match, and I cited them as examples of what 
the French call force viajeure. All tournament jylayers 
will, I believe, agree with me when I say that these 
cases of force majeure are of considerable frequency 
in lawn tennis. Most frequently they take the 
form of umpires’ decisions and of variations in one's 
partner’s form. For one’s own form one is usually 
more or less responsible. The great advantage of 
tournament play lies in the fact that it tends to 
teach a man to keep his temper when there is every 
reason for losing it, because the chM secret of success 
at lawn tennis is equanimity. I have known a_ case 
where my partner in an Open Double played like a 
hero in a semi-final which lasted all the morning, and 
then, although the Championship Round was ap- 
pai:ently at our mercy, was the shadow of his former 
self in "the afternoon owing to an unwary consumption 
of what klahomctans call “ tho forbidden juice.” One 
of the chief reasons why tho Dohertys have carried all 
before thorn for so many years is to bo found in the fact 
that of all men they have been tho most suave and 
unruffled in face O'f all sorts of variations of their 
partner’s form in “ Doul)les ” and “ Mixed,” and de- 
spite other untoward ciroumstauces._ I rciuember an 
unlucky mishap (at least from my point of view) which 
I suffered wli(3n playing the cider of the two of them in 
the Open Singdes at Brighton the year before he first 
w'on tlie Championship. I won tlio second set and 
stood at <3-0 in the deciding one, when my opponent 
was attacked by nasal limmorrhage, and after the ad- 
journment thereby occasioned he had recovox''ed his form 
"and my .spasmodic efficiency had evaporated. Again, 
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wliGii gi'iiss courts are dry Ike kase-liuea often Ijecome 
nearly six niclies kroad towards the end of a week’s 
tournament, and this often gives rise to most poisonous 
pieces of luck in the war of “ decisions.” The mention of 
umpires’ decisions recalls a mischance which befell, me 
at jN' ewcastle in 1!)04, which I narrate as a warning to 
other players. Earlier in the season, in the “-final” at 
iSheiiield, 1 .had personally oxperionoed the fact that 
if any player relies often on serving as near as possible 
to the side-line next the umpire’s chair it is most 
advisable to got someono to "take” the line, and not to 
leave it to the umpire. In the semi-final of the Open 
Doubles at Newcastle, lloucher and I were several 
times within two strokes of the match against Smith 
and Mahony. Various people can corroborate tbe 
statement that twice in that game I won the ace (once 
■n'hoii u'e only needed two points more) by serving 
close to the side-line of the right court; yet each time, 
because we had omitted the precaution mentioned 
above, the stroke was given against us, and we ulti- 
mately lost the matcli. Next to umpires’ decisions 
“ mishaps ” arise most frequently from the fact that 
sometimes one cannot “ find one’s form ” immediately 
after starting a match, whereas perhaps one’s opponent 
does, It then becomes a question whether a man 
can pull himself together and “play himself in” 
before In's opponent has run away with too long a lead. 
In the final at Stoekholin I lost the first ten games 
running before the tide turned. Some players are so 
peculiarly constituted that in cases of this sort they 
are often slack and ineffective until defeat is staring 
them in the face, and then they often seem to rally 
themselves and pull 'the mal;ch out of the .fire. I 
admit tbat this is rare, but all player, s who have jjlayed 
much will remember cases of this sort in their own and 
others’ experience. The beat description I over read of 
a mini who could play a losing game concerned Massenu, 
tbe famous Froneb General. " In tlie midst of (lie dying 
and the dead, o'f halls sweeping away his frieiula aroinid 
him, Massl'-na was himself, gave his orders, inul made 
(ho.se dispositions xohich he ouyht to have 'inadi- hm/i 
hefore. This was ‘ la vera vohilta di samgiie.’ ” 



Again, it sometiuies happens that one suffers nuB- 
fortune owing to tho umpire’s lack of kuovvlodge of 
Home rule of the gafiie, or to his unwillingness to 
eninrce it wlien he does know it. I’or oxaiuple, it is 
only rarely that any umpire will enforce the jpenalty 
wii.czi a relurn hits u player on his or her garments 
hoforo it has bouncetl, if such players happen to be 
standing outside the court, or when a servizM! strikes a 
player standijig far back before it louehes the ground. 
Tbere is zio c.leai'or case for enforcing the rules of lawn 
tennis tluui the above, yet in about live cases out of leu 
an umpire will take no notice of it. I remember once 
pointing out to an umpire that the stroke is thus 
absolutely lost by the party struck, as if he had returned 
the ball into the not, but he merely replied, “ Oh, rats ! ” 
Again, one constantly suffers mishaps which are liable 
to'turn tbo scale in a close match owing to the prevail- 
ing ignorance of linesmen as to what constitutes a “ foot- 
fault.” They are rarely to blame porsojialiy, as very few' 
have ever been clearly instructed in the matter. It 
often happens that a crack player unconsciously or 
otherwise serves “foot-faults” throughout the whole 
of a match, and obtains a substanlial advantage 
thereby in the way of getting much closer to the 
net in runnizig up on his service Ihazi he otherwise 
w'orrld if there were an umpire on the line wdio know 
his duty, and execidal it. I w'cdl remember a lino 
umpire coming nj) to nie afler a hard match at Ilom- 
burg in 11)04, in wdindi my opponout had “ run in ” 
after his .service all Mie time with great .succe.s.s. The 
line, small showed me what wars in fact a foot-fault, 
and then added, “Your opponent did that every 
iimO' in serving against you, and I had lialf 
a mind to ‘ foot-fault’ him, but I did not do so, as 
1 was not sure about the rvile”! I suggest that all 
scoring-books ought to contain clear and unmistakable 
dofiviitions ai all the foot-faults, and instructions to the 
umpires to show them to poraoiis wdio act as base-liiies- 
mcn before matches begin. Kvery player knows what 
a difference a really strict base-line umpire makes in 



NET-CORD STROKES. 


A “ NET-GOliJ) ” _ stroke at lawn tenuis is one 
JLA. wli(3reby the llig'ht of the ball is de fleeted from 
its ordinuiy course by striking the wire at the top of the 
net but which iievortholess passes over the net into the 
other court. It is often absolutely unplayable owing to 
this accident. Net-coi‘d strokes have been an ever-green 
topic for discussion in lawn-tennis circlesj_ and will 
doubtless continue to be so until some solution of tbe 
difficulty is arrived at. 

On September lOtli, 1902, 1 communicated the follow- 
ing letter to Lawn Tennis : — 

“ It_ is scarcely possible to regard these strokes as 
anything hut outrageous flukes. Iffiey are not good 
shots, hecause if anyone were to bo silly enough to play 
for them I doubt if he would bring off moreitha;ti one 
in twenty. No pla;^er deliberately aims to hit the top 
of the net, because it is far too risky. 

“ There is what is called ‘ a growing consensus of 
opinion ’ that these flukes ought to be abolished, and 
perhaps my views as to the host remedy may interest 
some people. _ They are briefly as follows ; — T think that 
the service-line should he prolonged at each end, so as 
to include the double court for double play, and that 
every hall in a rally which falls within the .service-line 
after touching the net should he a ‘ let.’ The two other 
schemes at present advocated are : (1) To treat every 
net-cord stroke as a ‘let’ wherever it may pitch; (2) 
to have now lines on the court at a short distance from 
the net. I do not think that the third .scliome I'occntly 
proposed (vi/.,, to count every not-eord stroke against the 
striker) need be discussed. Any proposal which, would 
put the striker who does manage to return the hall in 
the same position as the striker who docs not cannot be 
seriously considered. 

“As for the other plans, in the first case the game 
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wo'uld. be iiieoiiveniently and needlessly prolonged, and 
tlie uin])Jro’H task would bo twice as dimctilt and tedious 
as at present. In. tlie seooml case, it is clearly tinde- 
sii'ablo to introdiujo fresh lines on the cotirt when the 
existing' ones can bo macTo to do duty. The advan- 
ta.ge8 wliich I claim for the lilan set out above are 
that it; will abolish these outraf'eous flukes from the 
game without unduly prolonging it, and that geuerally, 
if a l)all pitc.hes beyond the service-lino after touching 
tlic not, player will have a chance of reacliing it. 
There is, of course, the drawback of nct-cord strokes 
whi(>h pass a player at the net and fall within the 
service-line, but no plan is ever ■wholly free from 
objections.” 

A good comment on the existing rule about net-cord 
strokes is afforded by the following fact 

The destination of the Championship of 1902 was 
altered by ii net-cord stroke. The eventual winner 
was within one sti'oko of defeat by throe sots to love 
at the hands of _ G. W, Hillyard' when he made a 
lucky stroke which struck th.e top of the net and 
dropped absolutely “ dead ” and unplayable. No doubt 
ho deserved credit for “ giving the ball a chance ” by 
hitting hard, luit the stroke was an ahsolulc fluko, and 
an alteration of tho rule might have changed the 
result of the Championship of that your. Vow people 
have any idea how many important niatches have been 
spoiled by the oecurrence of net-cord shnkos at critical 
moments in the game. It is usually said that tho ele- 
iiumt of luck helps to increase the excittnneut of tho 
game, but no game of skill is improved by a r\ile whicli 
often (uxusos the defeat of a player l)y cii‘tumi8l,iinc(« 
over which b('. lias no control. One might as w(dl say 
that pieces of biscuit on a billiard ‘tabic increased Iho 
fun of tlic game, or that hoof-marks in the direct line 
of a g-olf course made it more “ Bp(n'liug.” The 
“stymie ” at golf is another instance of a I'ulo whcj’oby 
a player is penalised (often after ab.soJutoly coi'reot 
play) by no fault of his own, anfl its retention is a 
standing testimony of the imbecility of the golfing 
aulliorilies in tliis iiarticular mixtter. A majority o f tho 
English players, I believe, favour its abolition. 



CHAPTEE X VIII. 


’VARSITY TENNIS. 

rpENNIiS is iilmost ahvuys pliiyotl iit ilic l^TuvcrHiik's 
■J- in tlie al'ternoons only, so that it rarely inter- 
feres with tlie lectures, &e. Tire question of the 
state of lawn tennis at the Universities is one of 
interest to anybody concerned about the future of the 
game. For if it be in a flourishing state at an.y of 
them, there is arr exceptional chance for young 
players to “ come on ” during the three or four years 
of thoir eour.se, with their constant opportunities for 
regular practice, Tho truth of this is freqirently seen 
in other sports, such as sculling, running, cricket, foot- 
ball, and rowing, where undergraduates frequently 
secure Championship or International honours. But, 
unfortunately, almost solely iu the case of the game of 
lawn tennis, there are at present sorions obstacles to 
improvement at tho Universities, which are really hy 
far the most promising rocruiting-grounds for new 
players in the country. In the first place, when tho 
undergraduates “ go up ” as Freshmen hardly on(> in a 
hundred has had any experience of good play at school. 
Secondly, when they are “ up ” it is often extremely 
difficult, or oven impossihlo, for them to obtain any 
decent coaching or practice in the Single game. There 
are no professionals at either Oxford or Cambridge. 
There was one professional in Dublin of oxcoplional 
ability, both as a player and a coach, l)xit in order t(j 
obtain a docent stipend for his services he had to leave 
Groat Britain and betake himself to Bxu'lin! llem.'C th(i 
nndergraduato 18 forced to rely chiefly on the college 
■match for practice, where the monotony of playing three 
leisurely rounds of more or less “ erode ” Doubles is 
beguiled at frequent intervals by liliations of tea and 
sbandygall' under tho shady trees. Is It surprising that 
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iiiidiM.’ aiuili I'lTomuKlanoftH 'la\va teimig m1iouI»1 be go.uor- 
ally re^'iirdeil tlu; ITniversities ua inbuior to 

sucli a ajxu'lr ua I'owioj^', wlikdt niakea l;lio koiivioat calla 
on, umaoie and sliuninai' Tlioati who liave known the 
dii:'lk.n'(^n(Xi betwoei^ “ doiiif*' a Clayhilhc” on t li o I 'sun 
and playin'^ u) a (,a)llo{,>'o inatoli will know wliat ,l 
jnoan. 'L’lu'fO nj nainUly a li.audJ'ul of 'p'ood Sinpdo 
playoi'H, l)\it there are all aorta of ohataedes to ref^ular 
praetioo witlr them uiilesa oiio hapjjona to ho in their 
“ aet,” whiel). \youkl not exiat in the case of a reaidont 
profcaaional.^^ It happens in aome years that the heat 
players will “ liffht shy ” of Singles as uixioh aa possible 
even among themselves. Although the University 
Club at Oxford only eontaixia four grass courts, there 
are often not enough players even on fine days to fill 
them. The fact that llim state of affairs should obtain 
in a place which contains over a thousand under- 
graduates goes strongly to prove my main point, udiich 
is that till! cmalities latent in the' Single game as an 
alhletic sport are very imperfectly known "at present. 
The “ pat-ball ” prejudice dies very hard. I, of course, 
freely admit the undoubted fact that the difference 
between the physical benefit obtainable from a 
three years’ rowing career at the University and that 
from a similar course at lawn tennis is greatly in 
favour of the former. But there is no reason why 
thi8_ should ho so if the latter game wore properly 
cultivated. _ Moreover, ihero is another aide of the 
picture whicli merits attention. As soon as the throe 
years’ course is over, about 80 per cent, of the oarsmen, 
crickoiers, and fooihallei's are promptly absorbed into 
some part of the social mill, and honooforth for them 
there is no more healthy e-xercisc exceijt at scarce, 
siiasmodio intervals, li’vom tlmt time their existence is 
ciiiefiy a fiTwk-coated one. Most of those people will tell 
you with enthusiasm that the days when, tluiy wcto fit 
end doing courses for “Lenta” and “Torpula” were 
those of the greatest happiness and bodily Imalth in 
' their lives. "Why, then, do they abandon it all during 
the real, of the years of their prime P The game of lawn 
tonnis affords a chanoo to them all to keep fit and 
well for at least another ten years without necessarily 
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Biuiriilcinf' ilioir oilior iiiloroslfl. I’luj ini, <!!’(!« t; oif ilio 
!LU<i ilio (ioijipoiiiioa jiroviclo a mUau'ul iiK'ihutieiii 
noi; 1,0 alaiiidon all ouro of pliyHUiuo aflcv Hk! a{,fo of 
iAvo,a(y-lhi'oi>. Moroovor, uIuioxieIi llto Ciit!! Ib vary well 
eotuaiulinl, ii roitiains Iriio ilial; llio rOHiilt.s of tlw'- nuxlcni 
of life depend uliinudoly a.s innidi on 
l)liyMi([ue uH on inUdloct. It is of-lou a 8 onil)r{! Hi)(!ctacle 
w.lien one oucountei'H hoiuo famous ’Varsiiy allilet <3 of 
even sev(ui years 0^0. 


OIIAPTEll XIX. 


LEVEL COUKTS. 


‘I ,N a country such as our own, wliero iuimouHO fiuuiH 
of nioiiey arc consiaiiily fortbcoiuinK For IJio inaji 
and improveinojit of R'olf ffreens, ami, where oriclKd, 
pilches on all the chief {^'rounds aro uniformly mado 
as level as hilliaril (ahles, it SGOUis straufyis ihal a really 
level tennis court should ho ono of ilu> ^yrealcsi rurilies. 
Yet Ihe fact can ho conlirnied hy the experimice of nil 
players who visit many Imamauionis. 'I’lie best that 
can! ho said for nearly <svery court (with the. ra,rc esccp» 
tioiiB inontioned holow) is contaimul in the [ar-faimul 
repiark of the curate al)nut a boiled ('Kf? supplied by his 
Bishop — viz., that “parts of it arc oxccUent." '.rhci’c 
arc many honorary secret aries of (duhs in the con, airy 
to whom lawn-tennis jdayers are prcatly indebted for 
gratuitously performing a great deal of Jiard wende 
(solely in tho intorcsts of tlio game) whi{di is in- 
separable from the “ruiniitig” of a successful tourna- 
ment. In commoji willi oilnu’ |diiy('rs, I bavt! Ilic 
greatest apprecialion of th<dr luliours; hut what I 
desire to point out is that the present slalt! of the courts 
affords an insiance of spoiling the ship for Ihe .Sidio of 
sixponnyworth of paint, or ralher, to sjiealr corrf'cily, 
for the sake of £7, whieli is ahoiit the avorag'ti cohd, of 
levelling a court. 

The present state of affairs at many of the country 
tournaninnls may hriclly he descrilied ;is folhnvs : 'rii'c 
local cri<'kot 'i'round is hired for ihe (Kicasiou. d’he 
pitch, which is often the only level spot on the place, 
is roped off, and o.Keluded frnin play, and Ihe courts 
are marked out on the “virgin soil”' of the rest of the 
ground. There is generally (to harrow the usual pit ram? 
about a tor])odood vossol) 'a heavy “list to sfarlioard “ 
ahout the courts, so that one side or one end is loiucli 
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li.ig'ber ilian ilie olLor. This “list” tisiially increases 
the nearer one gets to tlio “ leg' honiulary,” so that 
ponietiiuDB when one’s opponojit is si'rving up I ho hil! 
one does not see rnuch more than the to]) of liia head 
appearing above the net. _ So'inc people will, of coarse, 
think that this description is exaggerated in order 
that it may bo amusing. Eut it is not at all amusing 
to play “ up the hill ” on this sort of court, when one 
wants perhaps a single game to save the set or the 
match. )Some grounds are, of course, much worse 
than others. With regard to the “drop ” on the 
centre oorrrts at some places, such as Folkestone 
and Erigkton, it is as well to maintain a “ discreet 
silence.” But even when the courts are not marked 
out on the side of a declivity, the game as a game of 
skill is often partly ruined by uneven areas of various 
sizes about the courts. Many players do not kuoAv what 
the game of lawn tennis is like when it is pbiyetl on a 
proj)Rrly levelled court. Yet there is almost as 
much clilfercnee between jdaying pn a good court and 
a bad one as there is between rowing in a “ best boat ” 
and a tub, or cycling on a “Swift” and a “bone- 
shaker.” If the game of la'wn tennis bo worth playing 
at all, it is worth playing under proper conditions. 
The present average state of the courts is not chiefly 
produced by want of money (for the cost of levelling is 
not very expensive) nor by any difficulty in procuring 
skilled labour to remedy it. It is well known that a 
practical job of this kind can bo done much easier, 
cheaper, and better in England than in any 
country in Europe. It is not inonoy nor opportunity 
whicli is lacking. Tlio reason is to bo found in the 
prevailing idea that anything is good enough for lawn 
tennis and lawn-tennis players. In some parts of 
Scotland the construction of the most ncrfectly levelled 
bowling-greens has enabled the people responsililo in 
the matter to grasp the fact that lawn ttuinin is not one 
of those gainoR which are meant to be played on ground 
in Ilie slate in which Nature left it. Consequently, both 
at MofTat and at the Atholl at Pitlochry the courts are 
a credit to the people concerned. In England I have 
seen level courts at Wimbledon, at the Queen’s Club, 



lit tho (iipay Club, at Cliiawiolc, at Nottiiigkam, at 
Cliiciiesler, luul at Eaalboiirno (on cortahi parts ibo 
ground). There aro various siiburl)an olubs whore 
tho courts aro also good, but I canno't recall any other 
tournainont grounds whoro the courts were thoroughly 
good, tiUliough oEen parts of tliem wore oxcollont. 'I'liis 
state o:l: things is tho more absurd because, as I have 
niontionod above, the hhiglish as a whole are nothing 
if not practical in mattors of this kiml. _ It simply 
means that the gnino is doomed too iusigniiicant to be 
worth troubling about. 

If some provincial comm ittce were to make a level 
court and advertise the fact, I believe that players of all 
kinds could be counted on to flock to the place from 
every part of the country in order to view this extra- 
ordinary and unique curiosity. 

The reason _why murmurs on this subject aro so 
seldom hoard Ii} a literary form, though vocally they 
are tmccasing, is to he found in the fact that players 
aro so often ituUihled to tlio local managoincnt for 
various kindnossos that they think it would he un- 
grateful to express their criticisms of the ground. 


CHAPTEll XX. 


LAWN TENNIS IN ENGLAND. 


FT must be evident at tlie present time to tbe most 
-®- casual reader of the results of the Engdish latvn- 
tennis tournanieuts of any consc(iuencc that iSuccess 
(with a capital S) has taken up her abode in the 
rairks of a very small squad of first-class players. _ First 
of all, there is the 'London brigade, which consists, at 
the outside, of about a dozen “ class ” players. But 
after we have left this charmed circle, and have turned 
our gaze to the provinces of the most athletic 
country in the world, it is a case of “what a_ falling 
of was there!” Throe players in Gloucestershire, one 
in Leicestershire, and two in Bedfordshire — such is, 
practically, the sum-total of “ class ” players in the 
British Islands outside of London.* Neither Ireland 
nor Scotland possesses a single player of the first rank. 
The result of this stale of things is that if anyone 
“looks in” at haphazard to see the finals of any 

E rovincial tonrnament of any size, the odds are 
eavy that he will have an opportnnity _ of 
studying the base-line driving of Messrs. Smith, 
Boucher, Butchie, or E. It. Allen. t Knowledge of the 
game and skill in its execution arc at so low an ebb in 
the provinces that the result of matches between pro- 
vincial players and those I Inm! enumerated above is, 
in about forty-nine cases ont of fifty, a foregone con- 
clusion. Moreover, there is no question tliat, except at a 
few' places like. Easthournc, Newcastle, and Liverpool, 
the public intero.st in the game is at a very Ioav levcd indeed 
(outside of the Championships), and is almost wholly con- 
fined to a small section of the middle class. 'We are, as 

* I omittocl to montlon Mr. Bull Oreono oiid Mr. 15. V. .Tones, 
t Written in 1904, 
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T Lavo said, a moat sporting nation, and tliereforo, aa 
■■ioino oi tlioso (oiirnainents liaVo boon bofoi'o tlio publio 
■for no .Eower than twonty-’tliree yours, it will tloubtleas 
])() contended, with some sliow of reason, tLat tliesc! 
facts go to prove tliat l.awn tennis is not a lirst-(da,sa 
guiue. If it wore, people will say, tliere would be 
Inany more first-class players than there are to-day, 
and 'a much larger section of the public wonbl talce 
an interest in tonrnamonts. To this assertion 1 
would reply, firstly, that it is exceedingly hard to 
become a first-class player, and if one is to have any 
cliauce with the players mentioned above, it will involve 
a great many severe mat(;hes, however much of a “ born 
champion ” a man may be. It is much easier to go at 
one’s own pace round a golf links than it is to 
encounter a “ class ” player in. good condition, who, 
unless the most strenuous efforts are madcj will pro- 
bably “ wipe the floor ” with his opponent with all that 
cultured case and insouciance which a hundred repeti- 
tions of the same operation have beslewed upon him. 
The path which leads to admission into Iho phalanx 
of the cracks is not an oo.sy one, for it must bo over 
the prostrate forms of sevei'al players who ar(! “ hard 
nuts to crack.” _ As regards the lack of public inlorost 
in the game in the provinces, I fancy that the 
monolonous style of hasc-lino play adoplcd by some 
of the leading players is partly rosponsihlc for il. 
There are two_ entirely di.sliuct clonumts in lirst-class 
play— viz., driving from the back of tli.o courl, and 
volleying' at ihc_ net. In tlic first case, next to 
accuracy, force is everything; in ilic second case, 
force is often nothing. It is 0 ])en to a jdayer 
to develop tlie first of these olemoiit.s aloiui in his 
iday to an extent wliieh will otiahle him lo defeat 
anyone but a really first-class pbayer. Hut the jday 
of sueh a one is extremely monotohous to wateb, and, 
moreover, it is always liable to be def(!atc!d by tliat of 
a jiliiyor who, while he knows how to drive fT'Oju ihe 
shoulder, knows also that half of tho art of the guiue 
consists in various kinds of volleying. The difference 
in aUrnciiveno,s3 between a mooting of two good vol- 
leyers and two base-line players alone is like that 


between a Ladies’ Double and a match, for example, 
between the Allens and the Dohertys. If lawn tennis 
really is a first-class ^ame, which I believe to be the 
case," all sections of the public are -bound to find it 
out sooner or later. 

There are many excellent reasons why the game 
should be played by the officers of the British 
Army. At present, it is true, they know there is such 
a f,mme. But its name merely produces visions of 
mossy lawns, champagne cup, and fair partners in 
fascinating frocks wielding srjnare-shapod rackets of 
prehistoric pattern. The idea that a meeting hotween 
two good players means a regular “ mill ” for a couple 
of hours, involving severer exertions than anything 
outside the boxing-ring or a itugby match, is some- 
thing still quite strange to them. Yet, in view of 
their decidedly “generous ” diet (to put it mildly), and 
their easy labours in time of peace, it may he confi- 
dently stated that there is no finer physical, mental, 
or moral tonic than a match at lawn tennis between 
two players who each know the game thoroughly and 
each want to win. The importation of one or two really 
first-class professional players at a place like Aldershot 
would do wonders in creating a healthy interest 
throughout the British Army in a game which, when 
properly played, makes greater calls on stamina and 
pluck than anything except boxing. 


• 'CJIAPTEB XXL 

EASTBOURNE AND OTHER TOPICS. 


A CERTAIN lady contributor to one of the ladies’ 
papers on the subject of lawn tennis recently 
communicated the news to her readers that after the 
Championships were over no one attached any import- 
ance to any of the numerous provincial Championships 
which were played off during the rest of the season. 
Tt is noteworthy that she also expressed her disbelief 
ill the report that the Americans did not show their best 
twist s'eryice before the Championshiiis, because this, 
in her opinion, would have been unsportsmanlike. On 
this matter I may perhaps be allowed to point out 
that the suggestion that the Americans ought, as 
sportsmen, to have disclosed their tactics beforehand 
to their opponents, who wanted to “ knock them out ” 
at the very lirst opportunity, appears to me to savour 
thoroughly of South African War methods, but not of 
those of lawn-tennis players. As to the lady’s remarks 
about provincial tournaments, I would answer them in 
but one word — viz., “Eastbourne.” It is, of course, 
true that such tournaments as Edgbaston, Buxton, 
Newcastle, and Brighton can often boast of nearly, or 
quite, as good an entry as Wimbledon, and that 
certainly at Newcastle there is almost as good an 
attendance and more local interest in the garne than 
in the case of Championships. And this is even 
truer of the Easlbourne tournament. 

Eor many years past at this Mecca of lawn tennis, 
to which the bulk of the leading players yearly make 
a pilgrimage for the wind-up of the season, tho entries 
have been always more numerous and risually quite 
as good as at any tournament in England. I believe 
tliat this year was a record, and that there were nearly 
800 separate entries. If I take this along with the fact 
that many hundreds of people go to Basthonrne specially 
to see the tournament, and that at the big matches there 
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was llie spectacle of quite tliroc tliousaiul people eitliei 
sitting or standing on chairs in the efiort to get a sigh.1 
of tlie courtj I shall conclude that the journals which are 
so fond of asserting that tennis has g'one out of fashion 
(supplanted by golf) are rather out in their reckoning. 
This enthusiasiu for the gtiine is not in any wnty con- 
fined to Eastbourne, and the great thing is that the 
number of competitors at the different touriiaiuents 
shows a general increase. 

I do not believe that {j’olf is a very claugercnis 
rival of buvn tenuis. It is at the best a slow and 
sedate (if not a sober) pa.stimo as compared with the 
lawn-tennis Single. There i.s no direct combat in it 
in order to outwit an opponent, and the players go 
their own pace, and take their own time (and it often 
is a lime, too!) over every stroke. The result is that 
it does not demand the qualities of trainhi^’, quickness, 
and resource which make the lawn-teimi.s Single a nrst- 
eiass game. Although I do not endorse the view of 
the well-knowm jockey who said that golf “ merely spoilt 
a good walk,” it appears to me that (excellent game 
though it, he) the attention it receives is just a little in 
exces's of its merits as a game and not merely as an 
agreeable provider of exercise. 

I have now_ drifted rather far from Eastbourne, but 
will return wntli all speed. As regards the play there, 
the hoard has usually been swept of late years in the 
open events by Messrs. H. L. Doberty, S. H. Smith, 
Hillyard, and Cazelet.*' S. H. Smith has held the 
cup for three out of the last four years, and has 
defeated II._ L. Doherty in two matches as against 
one in that time. From the many succe.s.sos whieli Sniilh 
and Gore (w'hn are practically base-line players, and 
notliiiig else) have obtaiiuul in the last two yeans, and, 
f urther, from tlie present position of Hillyard (wdio has 
beaten Smith and H. L. Doherty in the fast two year'-, 
anfl who only lost to Gore this year by a pure accident), 
I arrived at tlio conclusion that the “old gang” of 
about seven years ago included some better players than 
any wo have at pro.sent, except the Dohertys. .Vt 
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tiiat time Eritest Eensliaw, W. Baddelej^ J. Pirn, and 
H. S. Barlow Avere players wlio were a clear clasvS in 
Iroiit of Hillyiird or Gore, who are now in the frotit 
rank. I believe that the superiority of the four 
players named was due to the fact that they wen’o all 
past-masters in stop-volleyiny at the net across the 
court, and could play from the hase-linc as well, if 
necessary. The; succe.s.s of the modern base-line players 
is, in my opinion, caused hy the weakness of the 
volleyers in their base-line play. Base-line play alone 
forms a monotonous and one-sided ahair, especially 
from the point of view of the spectators. The relative 
position of E. E . Allen (who is also a base-line player, 
and who won about a dozen Open Singles last year) 
among the players sev'en years ago and at present might 
also be cited in proof of my remarks about the clasts of 
play in modern tennis. 

1 may mention here the subject of hack-grounds, 
a.s it has recently excited much attenlion among the 
leading players. The latter say that if the game 
be played with a green background at each end 
of the cotirt ( as on the covered court at the Queen’s 
Club), formed by a huge screen of wood or baize, it is 
quite a different thing from playing where one is dis- 
tracted by the dazzling glare from the many-coloured 
dresses and parasols of the spectators. They suggest that 
the screens should he generally put up in big matches, 
and that spectators should be placed on each side of 
the courts, but not at the ends. The,se suggestions 
appear to he the result of practical exfierience. 

This seems to he the proper place for pointing out 
how much amusement would he added to .sea-side 
“ liolidaj- tmiruaTneuts by the inclusio]i of a “ mixed 
.single "’ among the events, In order to equalise the 
players I shmdd propose that the juen sbotdd be 
(lebarred from (IV the volley, (2) the overheud_ servicau 
Bv'- this means and by the usual system of bandieappiiig 
a competition of the utmost , interest Avould_ he iutro- 
duceil, wliile the need for returning everything on Ihe 
bounce would greatly improve the hack play of some 
of the men. In France “mixed singles” with an 
ordinary handicap are common enough. 


CHAPTEE XXII. 


“A TOURNAMENT ON THE c6TE D’AZUR.’' 


O P course it would liave beeu plainer to call it a 
tournament on tiie Riviera, but tbe same taste 
for pictorial paraphrase which causes the_ DaUy_ 
Teldfjraph to call an oyster a “ succulent bivalve 
accounts for the title. Miere is now a regular round of 
tournaments on the C6te d’Azur in the early spring, 
and if the one at Cannice-sur-Mer, which we are about 
to describe, combines some of the features of _ more 
than one of them, it must be borne in mind that it is a 
composite affair. In the midst of a busy square in the 
town of Cannice lie four rubble courts; 'surrounded on 
all sides by an immense cage of wire, which, when 
the players are running about inside, produces some- 
thing of the effect of a “ Zoo ” filled with restless 
animals. This effect is further heightened by the 
crowd of canaille who usually flatten their noses 
against the wire to watch the play. One feature is, 
however, lacking. The latter never bestow nuts or deli- 
cacies on the players, as in the case of a “ Zoo ” ; pei’- 
haps because the peojjle outside think that the crowd of 
well-dressed players inside does itself sufficiontly well 
in “creature comforts without their assistance. 
They would probably be still further confirmed in their 
opinion if they wore to step inside the charming little 
pavilion of wood, painted green, which does duty as a 
tea tent. On reception days and during the tourna- 
ment the Cannice Lawn Tennis Club does itself very 
nicely indeed.^ _ The surroundings of the coxirts are 
novel and .striking. On one side a French band is 
venting its feelings with one of those peculiarly jerky 
melodies so common in France. The music is chiefly 
of the “ Up, guards, and at ’em ” kind, as if their 
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liearers tvere just about to cliarge tbe enemy. On 
another side is a lar^e cigar-sliaped balloon, which, is 
otte of the latest public toys. 

On the left-hand side as one stands by tlie Chtb- 
house, there is a bull-fight in full progress across the 
road. The natives are greatly attracted by this latest 
feature of au enlightened civilisation, and not only 
throng the inside of the place, but stand grouped on the 
surrounding sheds to catch glimpses of the poor old 
horses who sally out for the last time in the third act 
of the drama with their gaping* wounds stuffed up with 
straw as a makeshift till the end comes and the bull 
gives them their coup cle grdce. The French are a 
nice, lively people, but there are certain drawbacks 
about them. 

Turning our attention again to the courts, the per- 
sonnel of the players who are present suggests some 
very “ classy ” English meeting, for champions and 
ex-champions are there in abundance. It might be 
said that the distance of Cannice from England and the 
time of year combine to limit the list of competitors 
practically to the jeunessa doree of English lawn 
tennis, but for the lact that one or two of the best and 
most stalwart competitors are nearer to middle age 
than to jeunesse. The hall boys, tanned to a dull 
copper colour by the February sun and clad in the 
usual blue blouses, are a striking feature on the courts. 
T.hey are usualls* far bettor coached in their duties than 
their English brethren. Under the shade of a palm 
tree, in a Homburg hat of a rdchercM stylo, stands the 
referee. He appears to find his duties rather difficult 
“What on earth am I to do?” he says. “There is 
Jones, who woji’t play in the morning because lie is 
playing golf; there is Eobinsmith, his opponent, who 
u-oii’t play in the afternoon because he’s going out 
motoring.” To anyone accustomed to the ^vigorous 
and often ferocious tactics of an English official under 
similar circumstances this kind of leniency appears 
rather novel. “ You will play at 2.30, or else you 
will be scratched,” is usually the order of the day in 
England. But on the Riviera there is no hurry or 
biLstle about anything; no one has any trains to catch 


vdiioli luatioi-a “ joL.” Tlio very liotol-lvcppcirti liiaslly 
liokl different opinions as to wliat ci’oloek it is, n liich 
vary to the extent ot anything up to half an honr. iOuiS; 
if one is dining out, perhaps at the Metropole or the 
“ Beausite,” it may be as well to remember that 
Beausite time is a quarter of an hour slower thaji 
Metropole time. Even the iJeoplo who manage the 
staiion clocks often have their own ideas as to the 
time of day. The climate is usually too hot to get 
excited ahout trifles, and there seems to 1)c a general 
idea that things will all work out right in the end, so 
what is the use of Imthering? The difficiilty about 
Jones’s golf and Ilobinsmith’s ride is ultimately 
solved in an ingenious way. The referee adopts the 
plan of consulting their lordships overnight as to what 
hour of tho day they would be graciously pleased to 
play, and thus the matter is arnmged unci everyone is 
satisfied. It is very nice, but it would hardly do at 
Easthourne. 

There is no doubt that the game of lawn tennis has 
taken the fancy of the haiit ion of tho French and 
Germans. A great number of the good villas, especi- 
ally at Cannes, are provided with rubble courts, which 
are beautifully laid out. Many of them are surrounded 
with palms, bamboos, &c., growing in tropical luxuri- 
ance, and play under these conditions, in the beautifully 
clear atmosphere and with glimpses of the snow moun- 
tains at the hack, is a very pleasant affair. 

One of the amusing features of the Cannice tournament 
is the daily account of it in the New Yoeh Hernld. It 
should ho noted that it is only among tho London 
newspapers that lawn tennis is, or was tiniil recently, 
looked upon with indifference. This is because few 
of the newspaper people know anytliing ahout good 
lawn ieunis, though many of them have a sound 
knowledge! of cricket. On the Continent ihe qualiiii’s 
of the game are not “ swamped” by many other 
sports as they are in England, ancl some of the 
papers, like the European New Yorh Herald, publish 
full (very full) details every day in headlines. Some- 
iimos one rearls that some crack “had not been at all 
well lately, which might account for his ill-temper,” 
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" A Tournament on the C6te d’Azur.” 

&o., &c. SoiiietimeB tlie report even takes a iioetieal 
turn, and -vve read that “ the court was strewn duriup: the 
match with violets, slowdy dropping from the girdle of 
Mir-s Toohelle, which had been presented to her by one 
of her many admirers,” &c. 
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